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Credit  Controls  Department,  John  Wanamaker,  New  York 

NO  SPECIAL  PERSONNEL  TRAINING  REQUIRED  WITH  PfSfrecord 
CREDIT  CONTROL  PLAN  TOR  CUSTOMERS’  ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE 


Credit  and  Billing  depart¬ 
ments  staffed  with  content¬ 
ed,  efficient  personnel 

A  completely  advanced  method  of 
Credit  Control,  based  on  Cycle 
Billing  has  been  in  operation  for 
more  than  a  year  and  has  generated 
widespread  enthusiasm  in  such 
stores  as  JOHN  WANAMAKER, 
New  York;  INNES,  Wichita,  Kan¬ 
sas;  STONE  &  THOMAS,  Wheel¬ 
ing,  West  Virginia,  and  others.  This 
proven  plan  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  bookkeeping  machines  of 
the  major  manufacturers.  Though 
it  has  reduced  substantially  the  op¬ 
erating  costs  of  the  entire  Credit 
operation,  the  VISIrecord  plan  re¬ 
quires  no  greater  investment  than 
other  systems.  It  applies  success¬ 
fully  to  department  stores,  specialty 
stores  and  retail  establishments  in 
general  whether  the  number  of  ac¬ 
tive  accounts  is  a  few  thousand  or 
hundreds  of  thousand. 

The  heart  of  the  VISIrecord  system 
is  the  Customer  Credit  Control  Sta¬ 
tion.  In  this  Station,  all  accounts  re¬ 
gardless  of  type  of  credit,  are  in 
strict  alphabetical  sequence.  The 
active  and  semi-active  accounts  are 
on  one  level;  inactive  accounts  are 


readily  accessible  in  a  drawer  which 
is  part  of  the  Station.  Thus  it  be¬ 
comes  a  central  file  for  all  accounts 
w'ithin  the  Station,  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically.  Working  table  and  space 
for  storage  of  supplies  is  also  part  of 
this  Station.  No  other  file  has  to  be 
consulted  and  no  additional  floor 
space  is  required  by  the  operator  of 
the  Station,  to  do  her  work  and  to 
provide  all  information  about  the 
account  she  controls. 

Users  report  that  “The  operator 
does  the  work  of  a  charge  sales 
author izer,  reference  clerk,  new  ac¬ 
counts  clerk,  addressing  clerk,  sort¬ 
er,  stuffer,  stripper,  filer,  bill  ad¬ 
juster,  account  analyzer,  and  collec¬ 
tion  clerk.  This  centralized  control 
of  credit  information  is  one  of  the 
chief  efficiency  factors  of  the  VISI¬ 
record  system.  It  is  a  scientific 
method  of  getting  work  done,  DE¬ 
SIGNED  TO  REQUIRE  NO  SPE- 
CI.ALLY  TRAINED  PERSON¬ 
NEL.  It  has  been  found  to  be  a 
morale  builder,  making  for  a  quiet, 
efficient,  smooth-running  operation, 
which  shows  marked  advantages  in 
personnel  costs,  accuracy,  customer 
satisfaction  and  the  elimination  of 
confusion.  A  contented  and  effi¬ 
cient  calm  pervades  the  Accounts 
Receivable  Department.” 


The  VISIrecord  plan  includes  an 
addressing  system  which  is  part  of 
each  customer’s  record  in  the  desk. 
It  is  extremely  simple  and  fast  to 
handle  and  provides  complete  ac¬ 
curacy  of  duplication.  This  is  used 
to  address  statements,  past  due 
notices,  collection  notices,  specific 
credit  sale  promotions  and  com¬ 
munications. 

The  VISIrecord  system  gives  its  us¬ 
ers  a  serene  working  atmosphere,  re¬ 
gardless  of  Christmas,  Anniversary 
or  Easter  peaks.  Each  clerk  in  the 
credit  department  is  employed  full 
time  and  has  a  specific  assignment 
without  interference  from  others. 
This  makes  for  a  permanent  crew  of 
people  well  integrated,  happy  and 
entirely  responsible  for  their  indi¬ 
vidual  functions. 

.^s  no  indirect  or  hidden  costs  of 
personnel  and  material  affect  the 
operating  costs  of  the  department,  it 
is  possible  to  get  an  accurate  and 
definite  cost  center  analysis  of  the 
entire  credit  and  billing  depart¬ 
ment  under  this  system. 

For  further  information,  write: 
F/.S/record,  Inc.,  Retail  Stores  Divi¬ 
sion,  250  East  43  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


When  ladies  can’t  park 

they  pick  up  and  leave! 


The  most  attractive  merchandise  offerings  can't 
earn  the  profits  they  deserve,  when  too  many  cus¬ 
tomers  have  to  give  up  the  traffic  battle. 

The  suburban  store  may  be  the  answer  for  you. 
This  is  a  field  in  which  Abbott  Merkt  engineers  have 
helped  department  store  management  add  new 


patrons  and  hold  old  ones  who  find  downtown 
shopping  impossible.  Accessibility  is  vital  to  modern 
merchandising.  We  have  helped  to  locate  and 
design  some  of  the  most  efficient  and  profitable 
suburban  stores  in  America.  We  should  like  to  go 
to  work  for  you. 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 


10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


idnigners  oif  department  store  structures 
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This  IDEA  from  Remington  Rand . . . 


gives  you  better  records  and  clerical  savings  too! 


You  can  improve  customer  relations,  prevent  misunder-  accumulated  balances  and  complete  daily  proof.  Statements 
standings  and  get  complete  accounts  receivable  records  with  are  ready  for  prompt  mailing  to  speed  collections, 
this  new  LOW-COST  bookkeeping  machine.  The  full  type-  Accounts  payable,  departmental  distribution,  payroll,  lay- 
writer  keyboard  allows  you  to  describe  any  entry  as  fully  as  aways,  general  ledger  and  many  other  bookkeeping  jobs  are 

your  procedures  require . . .  produce  neat,  itemized  customer  handled  with  the  same  high-speed,  one-posting  efficiency, 

statements,  ledgers  and  accounts  receivable  journals  with  Anybody  can  use  it!  No  special  training.  No  premium 
touch-method  speed.  salaries.  No  upset  in  office  routine.  Your  present  employees 

You  get  complete  figurework  for  posting,  distribution  and  can  quickly  master  this  machine.  Typewriter  simplicity  and 

control  —  five  or  more  totals  now  at  your  command  for  a  touch-method  speed  enable  any  competent  typist  to  turn  out 

new  low  cost.  a  fair  measure  of  work  the  very  first  day. 

You  get  faster  month-end  or  cycle  billing.  One  writing  All  the  basic  money-saving  advantages  of  a  top-price 
simultaneously  posts  each  entry  to  statement,  ledger  and  descriptive  machine  can  now  be  yours  for  only  a  fraction  of 
audit  journal.  All  records  are  up-to-date  with  automatically  the  usual  investment. 

See  how  it  soon  pays  for  itself... 

Call  for  a  demonstration  at  your 
local  Business  Equipment  Center, 
or  write  for  folder  AB665  from 
Management  Controls  Reference 
Library,  Room  1 128,  315  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  10. 
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WHAT  ABOUT 
YOUR  STORE? 

As  at  Brown's  in  Oklahoma 
City,  Otis  is  ready  to  help  you 
and  your  consultqnts.  Layout 
studies  and  pictorial  reference 
data  are  available  without 
obligation.  Any  of  Otis'  266 
offices  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  all  of  the  details. 

Otis  Elevator  Company, 
260 1 1th  Ave.,  New  York  1,N.Y. 


OKLAHOMA  M  CITY 


FINDS  MERCHANDISE 
SELLS  EASIER  with  ons 


'INCLINED  SALES  AISLES' 


John  A.  Brown  Company  is  the  first  department  store  in  Oklahoma 
to  install  escalators.  The  results  have  been  extremely  gratifying. 

At  first,  shoppers  rode  the  four  escalators  out  of  curiosity.  Then  they 
were  quick  to  recognize  their  convenience. 

Strategically  located  Otis  Escalators  provide  more  time  and  energy 
for  shopping.  They're  really  'inclined  sales  aisles'.  Shoppers  can  see 
great  areas  of  merchandise  as  they  ride  comfortably  up  and  down. 
They  can  locate  sought  after  items  faster;  they  can  be  exposed 
to  special  sales  items. 

The  management  at  Brown's  is  especially  pleased  with  the  way  traffic 
has  been  increased  throughout  the  store.  The  escalators  handle 
tremendous  crowds  with  ease. 

And  salespeople  are  happier,  too.  Shoppers  do  more  impulse  buying. 
And  they  buy  shopping  items  faster  — because  merchandise  that 
can  be  seen  can  be  sold— with  far  less  selling  effort. 


C.  E.  Swanson  Associates,  Inc 
Srore  Interior  Designers 


Girls'  Department 
Budget  Dresses 
Maternity  Dresses 
Teen  Timers 


3rdl  Floor  Carpets  and  Draperies  •  Curtains  •  Furniture  •  Patterns 
Interior  Decorators  •  Fabrics  and  Trimmings  •  Linens  and  Bedding 
Sewing  Machines  •  Hemstitching 


2nd  Floor 

Furs,  Suits,  Coats 
Millinery 

Shoes,  Women's,  Children's 
Shoes,  Budget,  Casuals 
Infants'  Department 
Uniforms 

Town  and  Country  Dresses 
Deb  Shop 
Photo  Reflex 
Toy  Department 
Needle  Art 
Better  Dresses 
Sportswear 
Corsets,  Bras 


increase  store-wide  sales 
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Beauty  Salon  i 


1st  Floor  Notions  •  Handkerchiefs  •  Hosiery  •  Gloves  •  Lingerie  •  Blouses  •  Skirts  •  Hat  Box 
Silverware  •  Housewares,  China,  Glasswear  •  Luggage  •  Lamps  •  Record  Shop  •  Fine  Foods  •  Costume 
Jewelry  •  Handbags  •  Small  Leather  Goods  •  Cosmetics  •  Men's  Wear  •  Boys'  Wear  •  Men's  Shoes 
Fine  Jewelry  •  Candy  •  Stationery  •  Gifts  •  Appliances  •  Book  Department,  Magazines  •  Rental  Library 
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with  single  setting  of  copy  for  cdl 


ivith  a  machine  that  will  handle 
a  complete  range  of  tickets. 


with  the  Type  Dispenser,  to  cut 
type  setting  time  stiU  further. 


You  can  continue  to  rely  on  Dennison 
for  the  basic  improvements 
that  mean  maximum  efficiency 
and  lower  marking  costs 
. . .  with  minimum  investment. 


September,  I95J 
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By  ].  GORDON  DAKINS  ,  Executive  Vice  President  NRD6A 


The  Art  of  Human  Relations 


PART  TWO 


¥  AST  month  we  discussed  the  things  that 
-■-^workers  want  from  their  jobs.  Now  let  us 
examine  what  you,  as  a  store  executive,  can  do 
to  foster  good  human  relations  in  your  own  store. 
The  seven  simple  rules  which  follow  are  not  new 
principles  but  they  represent  a  well  founded 
philosophy.  They  apply  common  sense  to  the 
problems  of  supervision. 

(1)  Treat  People  as  Individuals.  Your  first  step 
in  establishing  a  bond  between  you  and  your 
staff  is  to  know  their  names  and  to  use  them 
without  fail.  You  may  have  100  names  to  tie  to 
100  faces,  but  unless  your  turnover  is  really  ter¬ 
rific,  the  job  of  memorizing  them  cannot  be  too 
tough. 

Getting  names  straight  is  only  the  first  step, 
though,  and  it  is  a  mechanical  one.  What  really 
matters  is  that  you  have  an  interest  in  human 
beings  and  that  you  treat  them  as  distinct  indi¬ 
viduals.  Showing  an  interest  in  people  is  more 
than  showing  an  interest  in  how  they  do  their 
work.  That  is  taken  for  granted.  What  the 
worker  wants  is  an  interest  in  him  separate  and 
apart  from  his  job. 

The  friendliness  your  people  expect  stems  from 
the  fact  that  basically  you  have  the  same  objec¬ 
tives.  It  is  almost  as  though  you  both  belong  to  a 
club  which  has  as  its  objective  the  welfare  of  the 
store  and  its  staff.  Where  you  have  general  feel¬ 
ings  of  comradeship,  there  is  less  occasion  for 
friction  and  misunderstanding.  Cooperativeness 
is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  that  attitude.  Charles 
Lamb  once  said,  “Don’t  introduce  me  to  that 
man.  I  want  to  go  on  hating  him,  and  I  can’t 
hate  a  man  whom  I  know.’’ 


(2)  Lead— Don't  Boss.  Leading  has  been  defined 
as  the  gentle  art  of  letting  someone  else  do  what 
you  want  him  to  do.  Ordinarily  there  are  two 
reasons  why  men  work  diligently.  One  is  fear; 
the  other  is  respect.  Many  old-time  employers 
resorted  to  domination  in  order  to  get  the  work 
done.  That  technique  is  outmoded  today  because 
workers  now  will  put  forth  their  best  efforts  only 
if  they  respect  their  boss  and  believe  him  to  be 
reasonable  and  sincere. 

A  leader  gladly  seeks  advice  from  his  subordi¬ 
nates  and  obtains  their  views  on  matters  affecting 
their  jobs.  He  is  careful  to  consult  all  workers 
who  are  affected  by  a  policy  under  considera¬ 
tion.  The  average  worker  is  interested  in  the 
reason  why  a  job  is  performed  in  a  certain  way. 
For  example,  a  man  was  told  to  dig  holes  in  vari¬ 
ous  spots  in  a  field  and  then  after  each  hole  had 
been  dug,  to  fill  it  up.  Not  p)erceiving  any  reason 
behind  it,  he  soon  tired  of  this  procedure,  threw 
down  his  shovel  and  quit.  As  soon  as  the  fore¬ 
man  explained  to  him  why  the  holes  were  being 
dug— that  it  was  an  attempt  to  locate  a  pif>eline 
running  through  the  field— the  worker  was  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  to  continue  digging  holes  hap¬ 
hazardly. 

Another  injunction  the  good  leader  will  take 
to  heart  is  that  training  takes  the  place  of  order¬ 
giving.  If  work  has  been  well  planned,  if  stand¬ 
ards  of  performance  are  well  established,  if  in¬ 
struction  in  the  content  of  the  work  has  been 
well  done,  order-giving  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

(3)  Put  Yourself  in  the  Worker's  Place.  Try  to 

see  his  side  of  every  situation.  If  each  problem 
{Continued  on  page  9) 
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in  human  relations  is  approached  in  such  a  fash¬ 
ion  that  each  of  the  factors  that  might  affect  you 
is  covered  in  considering  the  effect  on  others,  the 
percentage  of  good  results  will  be  gratifyingly 
high. 

A  good  illustration  of  this  principle  of  putting 
yourself  in  the  worker’s  place  is  supplied  by  the 
case  of  the  office  manager  who  is  always  careful 
to  draw  a  rough  diagram  for  every  new  employee 
showing  the  location  of  the  various  people  to 
whom  he  has  been  introduced.  Then  if  the  name 
slips  the  newcomer’s  mind,  he  needn’t  feel  em¬ 
barrassed.  A  glance  at  the  diagram  brings  it  back. 

(4)  The  Right  Way  to  Administer  Reprimands. 

Before  reprimanding  an  employee,  it  is  well  to  do 
three  things.  First,  investigate  carefully  what  has 
occurred  and  ascertain  the  facts.  You  may  find 
that  the  worker  has  a  sound  reason  for  commit¬ 
ting  an  error  and  should  not  be  reprimanded  at 
all,  or  that  the  error  was  the  fault  of  someone 
other  than  the  worker  who  had  seemed  at  first 
sight  to  be  guilty. 

Next,  give  the  worker  a  chance  to  explain  his 
side  of  the  picture.  This  calls  to  mind  the  famil¬ 
iar  story  of  the  worker  who  stopp>ed  to  sit  down 
during  working  hours  in  a  textile  mill  and  was 
immediately  approached  by  a  supervisor.  “You’re 
fired,”  exclaimed  the  supervisor.  ‘Tou  can’t  fire 
me,”  replied  the  worker,  “I  don’t  work  here.  I 
work  for  the  telephone  company.”  You  can  avoid 
much  embarrassment  by  getting  the  complete 
story. 

The  third,  and  perhaps  the  most  important, 
step  to  take  before  reprimanding  a  worker  is  to 
cool  off.  If  necessary,  say  nothing  at  the  time  an 
error  is  made,  but  wait  until  you  have  cooled  off 
sufficiently  to  discuss  the  matter  in  a  calm  and 
intelligent  way.  Only  when  these  three  steps  have 
been  taken  should  you  proceed  with  the  repri¬ 
mand.  When  you  do,  there  are  two  principles  to 
observe:  (1)  a  reprimand  should  always  be  issued 
privately  to  the  worker,  not  in  front  of  his  fellow 
employees  and  not  in  a  loud  and  conspicuous 
manner;  and  (2)  a  reprimand  should  be  admin¬ 
istered  as  impersonally  as  possible.  The  job 
which  has  been  performed  poorly  should  be  the 
subject  of  the  reprimand— not  the  worker  him¬ 
self.  Then  if  you  offer  a  constructive  suggestion 
on  how  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  error,  the 
sting  of  the  reprimand  is  softened. 

(5)  Give  Credit,  Recognition  and  Praise.  Too 

many  supervisors  subscribe  to  the  philosophy  that 
the  absence  of  criticism  constitutes  praise.  The 


inadequacy  of  this  doctrine  can  be  attested  by 
anyone  who  occasionally  gives  his  men  a  pat  on 
the  back.  A  few  words  of  praise  will  do  wonders 
in  morale  building. 

Rewards  range  all  the  way  from  the  simple 
word  of  approval  to  the  salary  raise  or  promo¬ 
tion.  Very  often  what  a  man  gets  in  the  way  of 
appreciation  makes  or  breaks  his  attitude  on  the 
job.  By  wisely  showing  appreciation  of  your 
workers— sometimes  it  is  as  important  to  cheer 
them  up  over  a  failure  as  to  praise  them  for  a 
success— you  provide  an  incentive  that  will  make 
them  eager  to  give  all  they  have  got  to  their  work. 

(6)  Let  Each  Person  Know  How  He  Is  Getting 
Along.  From  time  to  time  everyone  on  the  pay¬ 
roll,  regardless  of  position,  wants  to  know  how 
he  is  doing,  how  he  is  getting  along  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  boss,  whose  attitude  has  such  an  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  his  destiny.  As  employees, 
we  like  to  know  just  where  we  stand  individually. 
We  all  like  to  feel  we  are  making  progress.  If  we 
are  not,  then  we  want  to  know  why  and  wherein 
we  fail.  Personal  encouragement  and  letting 
workers  know  their  stitus  in  an  organization  are 
basic  to  good  human  relations. 

(7)  Tell  People  in  Advance  About  Changes  That 
Affect  Them.  Another  quality  of  a  good  leader  is 
his  ability  to  take  employees  into  his  confidence, 
es|}ecially  in  something  that  is  likely  to  affect  the 
security  of  the  individual.  Changes  should  not 
be  made  overnight.  The  employees  should  be 
informed  in  advance  as  to  the  reasons  for  the 
change  and  when  it  is  likely  to  take  place. 

A  good  part  of  the  fear  that  a  change  arouses 
comes  from  the  worker’s  helpless  feeling  that 
something  is  happening  to  him  which  vitally 
concerns  his  welfare  but  over  which  he  has  no 
control.  He  feels  that  he  is  being  pushed  around 
by  an  all-powerful  force  which  he  can’t  buck. 
If  he  plays  a  part  in  deciding  what  is  going  to 
happen,  he  won’t  feel  so  helpless  and  he  will  be 
less  afraid.  Besides,  from  a  practical  standpoint, 
the  man  closest  to  the  job  is  in  a  good  position 
to  contribute  some  useful  ideas  and  spot  possible 
flaws  in  a  plan,  flaws  which  might  not  become 
apparent  to  you  until  things  have  got  under  way. 

That  completes  the  list  of  human  relations 
methods.  Of  course,  I  realize,  as  you  must,  that 
the  man  who  observes  all  of  these  principles 
would  be  almost  superhuman.  But  these  are 
ideals  and  goals  toward  which  we  should  strive. 

It  is  not  pure  idealism  to  think  in  terms  of 
human  relations  when  we  consider  methods  of 
improving  store  operations.  Fair  play,  kindness 
and  sincerity  are  not  terms  of  weakness.  Combine 
them  with  interest  and  enthusiasm,  apply  them  to 
the  basic  philosophy  behind  a  store,  and  you 
come  out  with  tremendous  strength! 
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Cycle  Billing  features 

that  will  save  You  time  and  money! 


.  .  .  Only  the  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Machine 
has  the  wonderfully  effective  AUTOMATIC  INACTIVE- 
COLUMN  SKIP  ...  a  feature  that  speeds  up  posting  as 
much  as  30^^ ! 

.  .  .  Only  the  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Machine 
has  a  10-key  Keyboard  ...  a  keyboard  that  is  compact,  touch- 
operated,  fast,  accurate,  easy  to  learn.  It  cuts  fatigue  .  .  . 
for  there  is  no  tiring  headswing  for  the  operator. 

Underwood  Sundstrand  will  handle  your  30-day  accounts,  your 
3-payment  plan  accounts  and  RC  (revolving  credit)  accounts 
...  all  on  the  same  machine. 


Send  the  coupon  below  for  a  booklet  that  explains  in  detail 
about  Sundstrand  simplicity  and  savings. 


Underwood 

Corporation 


Umlerwood  Corporation  s-9-53 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  new  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Book. 
S-6400. 

Name . Title . 

Name  of  store . 

Street  . . 

City . Zone . State . . 


Accounting  Machines  . . .  Adding  Machines 
.  .  .  Typewriters  .  .  .  Ribbons 
.  .  .  Carbon  Paper 
One  Park  Avenue  New  York  16.  N.  Y. 
Underwood  Limited  Toronto  1,  Canada 
Sales  and  Service  Everytvhere 
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Report  from  Washingt 


By  John  Hazen,  Vice  President  for  Government  Affairs,  NRDGA 


August  31,  1953 


WHEN  President  Eisenhower  . 

vetoed  the  movie  excise  tax 
repeal  bill,  he  set  the  stage  for  all- 
out  action  in  early  January  on  ex¬ 
cise  taxes. 

All  during  the  last  session,  bills 
calling  for  the  reduction  or  repeal 
of  excises  were  dropped  into  the 
mill  with  interesting  regularity. 
Forty-six  bills  were  introduced  in 
the  House  and  six  in  the  Senate 
calling  for  the  reduction  or  repeal 
of  excises.  Bills  to  exempt  various 
activities  were  also  high  on  the  list, 
indicating  that  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  were  growing  uneasy  about 
the  excise  approach  to  revenue  col¬ 
lection.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  only  four  Congressmen  voted 
against  the  movie  rejiealer. 

The  last  Congressional  action  on 
excises  was  in  1951.  At  that  time 
the  expected  increase  in  revenue 
from  excises  was  $1.2  billion.  The 
increases  provided  for  in  1951  are 
scheduled  to  expire  on  April  1, 
1954,  and  that  is  where  the  trouble 
starts. 

Tax  Law  Revision.  Chairman  Daniel 
A.  Reed  (R-N.Y.)  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  said  that  re¬ 
vision  of  our  antiquated  tax  law 
would  be  the  “first  order  of  busi¬ 
ness”  when  the  new  session  starts. 
At  that  time  it  is  expected  that  the 
Treasury  will  be  ready  to  offer 
something  concrete  either  in  the 
form  of  advocating  a  continuance  of 
present  rates  or  the  substitution  of 
some  types  of  sales  or  consumption 
tax.  NRDGA  told  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  some  weeks  ago 


that  the  Association  opposes  all 
taxes  on  consumption  such  as  ex¬ 
cises  or  sales  taxes. 

.\ccording  to  Chairman  Reed  no 
decisions  have  been  made  by  the 
Committee  with  regard  to  excises. 
Tentative  decisions  w^ere  reached 
with  regard  to  other  phases  of  tax¬ 
ation.  One  would  permit  children, 
including  college-age  boys  and  girls, 
to  earn  more  than  $600  annually 
without  changing  the  dependency 
credit  the  parent  can  claim.  The 
second  “tentative”  change  would 
make  it  unnecessary  for  those  wage 
earners  whose  income  comes  entire¬ 
ly  from  wages  and  whose  taxes  are 
taken  out  entirely  in  withholdings 
to  fill  out  a  tax  return.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  “upwards  of  a  million 
taxpayers”  would  fall  in  this  cate¬ 
gory. 

Batting  Average.  How  is  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  Administration  getting  along 
with  Congress?  That  question  comes 
up  often  when  business  men  meet. 
The  record  shows  that  Eisenhower 
secured  Congressional  approval  on 
72.7  per  cent  of  his  44  proposals  in 
the  first  session  of  this  Congress. 
Harry  Truman  had  a  six-year  rec¬ 
ord  of  42.9  per  cent. 

Minimum  Wages.  Secretary  of  La¬ 
bor  Durkin  is  expected  to  propose 
an  increase  in  minimum  wages  un¬ 
der  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
For  the  past  two  years  bills  calling 
for  increasing  the  present  75  cents 
{>er  hour  rate  to  $1.00  or  $1.25  have 
been  made.  Every  time  any  discus¬ 
sion  of  minimum  wages  comes  up 
on  Capitol  Hill,  efforts  are  made  to 
cut  back  the  retail  exemption  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act.  1954  is  not  exjiected  to  be 
any  exception  in  this  regard. 


Power.  Public  power  will  be  one  of 
the  big  issues  early  in  the  new  ses¬ 
sion.  Since  1906,  when  the  Federal 
government  first  entered  the  power 
field,  the  production  of  public  pow¬ 
er  has  increased  to  13  per  cent  of 
the  total  p)ower  output  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Deficits.  The  Administration  esti¬ 
mated  in  late  August  that  the  1954 
deficit  of  the  Federal  government 
will  be  $3.8  billion  instead  of  $9.9 
billion  as  estimated  by  the  Truman 
Administration.  The  Federal  debt 
is  expected  to  be  $271.1  billion  at 
the  end  of  the  1954  fiscal  year,  well 
within  the  present  $275  billion  ceil¬ 
ing.  Total  government  tax  collec¬ 
tions  were  $69,687,000,000  in  fiscal 
’52,  seven  per  cent  higher  than  the 
previous  year.  Defense  is  still  the 
big  item  in  government  spending, 
running  to  70  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Included  in  this  figure  is  the  cost  of 
operating  the  Defense  Department, 
the  mutual  security  program  and 
atomic  energy.  These  three  pro¬ 
grams  were  costing  $16.1  billion  in 
fiscal  1950.  By  1953  the  figure  had 
jumped  to  $51  billion.  Military 
sf)ending  will  decline  in  1954  to 
$42.4  billion,  the  first  drop  since 
Korea. 

Service  Stores.  Although  a  Con¬ 
gressional  committee  raised  objec¬ 
tions  to  retailing’s  appeal  that  Army 
PX’s  and  Navy  Ship’s  Stores  com¬ 
ply  with  existing  regulations,  the 
issue  is  not  closed.  NRDGA  feels 
the  service  man  should  be  privi¬ 
leged  to  buy  the  items  he  needs  at 
a  service  store.  However,  it  does  not 
feel  that  expensive  jewelry,  appli¬ 
ances  and  expensive  sporting  goods 
fall  into  the  category  of  items  a  ser¬ 
vice  man  needs. 
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Some  new  ideas  about  departmental  space  and 
locations  are  going  the  retail  rounds  these 
days.  It’s  a  good  time  to  re-examine  the  policy 
—  or,  possibly,  the  lack  of  policy  —  that  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  your  present  selling  space  arrange¬ 
ments.  This  article  suggests  an  approach 
that  breaks  with  tradition  at  several  points. 


The  Profitable  Place  and 
Space  for  Each  Department 


By  Robert  Kahn 

Retail  Consultant 


TTOW  were  the  departments  in 
your  store  assigned  the  space  they 
occupy?  1  think  that  in  most  cases 
the  honest  answer  would  be,  “I  don't 
know.”  Space  allocation  in  today’s 
department  store  is  a  combination  of 
many  factors,  but  it  seldom  includes 
continuing  review  and  planning. 


Existing  Layouts.  Tradition  or  “cus¬ 
tom  of  the  trade”  seems  to  be  the 
strongest  factor  in  department  store 
layout.  Furniture  is  always  on  an 
upper  floor;  the  low  price  operation 
is  always  in  the  basement.  What 
would  happen  if  some  retailer  re¬ 
versed  these  two  op>erations?  Prob¬ 
ably  the  first  thing  would  be  that 
every  other  store  operator  in  the 
United  States  would  call  him  crazy— 
and  then  would  quickly  make  a  trip 
to  the  “crazy”  store  to  see  it  for  him¬ 
self.  And  he  might  find  there  was 
nothing  crazy  about  it.  With  the 
amount  of  advertising  expended  on 
bargain  store  values,  and  with  good 
vertical  transportation,  a  store  should 
be  able  to  draw  people  easily  to  the 
top  floor.  Escalators,  particularly. 


have  so  improved  vertical  transporta¬ 
tion  that  the  variation  in  value  of  the 
various  floors  is  greatly  reduced.  The 
greater  convenience  of  the  furniture 
department  in  the  basement  might 
increase  impulse  buying  of  furniture 
and  the  net  result  might  be  more 
profit  for  the  store.  Of  course,  most 
operators  will  say  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  impulse  buying  of  furniture. 

The  next  strongest  influence  in  de¬ 
partment  locations  is  the  tradition  of 
the  original  store.  The  John  Jones 
Company  was  started,  in  1880,  as  a 
yardage  store.  It's  a  full-fledged  de¬ 
partment  store  now,  but  the  idea 
seems  to  be  that  John  Jones  the  first 
would  roll  over  in  his  grave  if  John 
Jones  the  fourth  ever  dared  to  move 
yard  goods  off  the  street  floor. 

The  next  most  important  factor  in 
department  location  is  the  existing 
physical  plant.  Each  store  does  have 
certain  physical  limitations  that  must 
be  recognized  in  layout.  The  existing 
plant  creates  certain  blocks  of  fixed 
size  that  reduce  the  flexibility  of  lay¬ 
out.  Though  this  is  a  reasonable  re¬ 
striction,  it  often  leads  to  the  simple 


finds 
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statement:  “We  can’t  do  anything  to 
improve  our  layout— we  have  just  out 
grown  our  plant.” 

Finally,  the  layout  reflects  p>ersonal 
preferences,  persuasiveness  or  precon 
ceived  merchandising  ideas.  Perhaps 
the  president  of  the  store  came  up 
through  the  women’s  ready-to-weai 
division.  He  feels  this  is  the  most 
important  division  of  the  store  (could 
this  be  because  he  knows  it  best?). 
That’s  an  example  of  personal  prefer 
ences.  By  persuasiveness,  I  mean  that 
certain  buyers  or  divisional  managen 
are  better  salesmen  than  others.  Thej 
produce  strong  and  persistent  argu¬ 
ments  for  more  space.  The  defense 
is  usually  weak  because  the  attack  on 
its  space  comes  as  a  surprise.  Top 
management,  lacking  a  firm  standard 
against  which  to  measure  the  allocs 
tion  of  space,  is  swayed  by  the  argu 
ments  and  allows  extra  space  to  tht 
petitioner. 

As  to  preconceived  merchandising 
ideas,  every  store  recognizes  that  thet 
exist  in  other  stores  but  disclaims  such 
a  situation  in  its  own  operation, 
the  category  of  preconceived  ideas  om 
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hnds  "rules”  such  as  the  one  which 
holds  that  a  men's  hat  department 
should  be  placed  near  the  door  or  en¬ 
trance  to  the  men’s  section. 

Existing  Guides.  A  considerable 
amount  of  statistics  is  related  to  as¬ 
signed  space.  NRDGA  reports  in  the 
Merchandising  and  Operating  Results 
on  dollar  sales  per  square  foot  and 
transactions  per  square  foot.  It  might 
lie  interesting  to  note  the  range  of 
these  figures.  Take  as  typical  figures 
those  shown  in  the  1952  edition  of 
the  MOR  for  department  stores  in  the 
$5-$10  million  bracket. 

Dollar  sales  per  square  foot  range 
from  a  high  of  $272  in  women’s 
hosiery  to  $24  in  Pictures,  Framing 
and  Mirrors.  The  Candy  Department 
produces  173  transactions  per  square 
foot;  a  figure  of  one  transaction  per 
square  foot  is  reported  for  Furs,  Fur¬ 
niture  and  Major  Appliances.  These 
variations  are  quite  extreme. 

The  dollar  sales  per  square  foot 
figure  has  been  endlessly  discussed 
over  the  years.  Many  theories  of  store 
layout  have  been  predicated  entirely 
on  dollar  sales  per  square  foot  as  if 
it  were  a  magic  course  to  profit.  Such 
concepts  forget  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  variation  in  other  factors 
affecting  profit.  Gross  margin  varies 
from  46.1%  (Millinery)  to  19.9% 
(Television).  Salespeople’s  salaries 
vary  from  10.7%  (Laces,  Trimmings 
and  Ribbons)  to  4.3%  (Furs  and  Tele¬ 
vision).  Newspaper  costs  vary  from 
3.9%  (Women’s  and  Misses’  Suits)  to 
0.9%  (Laces,  Trimmings  and  Rib¬ 
bons).  Delivery  exj>enses  vary  from 
5.1%  (Major  Appliances)  to  0.2% 
(Neckwear  and  Scarfs,  Women’s  and 
Misses’  Coats,  Teen-age  Apparel,  Furs, 
and  Men’s  and  Boys’  Shoes).  It  hard¬ 
ly  seems  that  dollar  sales  per  square 
foot  is  a  sound  measure  for  allocation 
of  space  if  maximum  profit  is  the  goal. 

The  variations  in  transactions  per 
square  foot  are  even  wider  than  those 
in  dollar  sales.  This  is  due  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  space  allocation.  Dollar  sales 
per  square  foot  have  always  been  con¬ 
sidered,  at  least  to  some  extent,  and 
thus  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
level  off  this  figure.  But  the  trans¬ 
actions  p>er  square  foot  figure  has  sel¬ 
dom  been  used  in  planning.  The  in¬ 
stance  of  the  candy  department,  al¬ 


ready  cited,  is  extreme;  but  there  are 
other  departments  doing  over  100 
transactions  per  square  foot  per  year: 
Women’s  Hosiery— 114;  Stationei7— 
100. 

Since  a  department  store  is  always 
short  of  space,  doesn’t  an  analysis  of 
the  statistics  on  transactions  per 
square  foot  suggest  that  perhaps  a  de¬ 
partment  that  produces  only  one 
transaction  per  square  foot  per  year 
has  too  much  space?  And  from  the 
other  end,  are  we  possibly  losing  sales 
through  too  much  customer  crowding 
when  space  produces  over  100  trans¬ 
actions  per  square  foot  per  year? 

The  Missing  Statistic.  The  statistics 
that  exist  have  been  cited.  The  sta¬ 
tistic  that  should  exist  but  doesn’t 
is  a  figure  for  dollar  contribution  to 
overhead  per  square  foot.  Here  we’d 
have  the  true  measure  of  the  net  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  space.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  this  figure  has  never 
been  produced.  The  most  frequent 
problem  is  the  question  of  defining 
what  expenses  should  be  charged  to 
the  department  (as  variable  expenses) 
so  as  to  produce  a  figure  that  will  be 
comparable  between  stores.  Yet  the 
basic  reason  for  this  failure  to  reach 
agreement  is  that  most  stores  do  not 
think  in  terms  of  dollar  contribution 
to  overhead  per  square  foot  and  there¬ 
fore  are  not  basically  interested  in 
standardizing  such  a  figure. 

Artificial  Space  Shortage.  Returning 
to  our  standard  statistic  known  as 
transactions  per  square  foot,  I  should 
like  to  give  it  a  new  name.  Let’s  say 
that  it  measures  customer  density. 
This  gives  us  a  realistic  concept 
against  which  to  work. 

Customer  density  is  the  most  over¬ 
looked  factor  in  space  allocation.  Most 
stores  will  say  that  they  have  no  prob¬ 
lem  with  customer  density  except  at 
Christmas  and  then  they  have  too 
much  density  all  through  the  store. 
I  think  this  statement  should  be  chal¬ 
lenged.  Let’s  look  at  two  different, 
but  typical,  situations  dealing  with 
customer  density. 

The  first  situation  is  during  the 
non-Christmas  season  (unfortunately, 
this  covers  most  of  the  year).  Every 
store  will  admit  that  during  such 
periods  its  total  plant  is  sufficiently 


large  to  handle  any  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers  that  it  can  draw  into  the  store. 
They  regularly  run  sales— and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  customers,  when  reading  the 
ad,  will  say  to  themselves  “1  wouldn’t 
go  down  to  the  John  Jones  Store  to¬ 
day  for  love  or  money.  I  just  won’t 
fight  the  crowds,  even  though  it  is  a 
bargain.”  Now  if  such  “crowds”  al¬ 
ways  bought  all  the  merchandise  that 
the  store  wanted  to  sell,  we  could  for¬ 
get  about  Mrs.  Shopper  who  won’t 
come  down.  Usually,  however,  the 
John  Jones  Company  has  more  mer¬ 
chandise  than  the  customers  will  take 
away. 

Now  the  reason  Mrs.  Shopjjer  won’t 
come  down  to  the  John  Jones  Com¬ 
pany  is  that  the  store’s  executives 
haven’t  got  a  concept  of  customer 
density.  They  expect  a  big  reaction 
to  the  ad.  They  plan  extra  selling 
help  for  tlie  department.  Then  they 
squeeze  all  the  extra  merchandise,  all 
the  extra  clerks,  and  all  the  extra  cus¬ 
tomers  into  the  same  space  that  the 
department  occupied  the  day  before 
the  ad  (and  will  occupy  the  day  after 
the  ad).  The  customers  will  be  in 
there  fighting— fighting  to  get  at  the 
merchandise,  fighting  to  get  their 
transactions  completed,  fighting  to  get 
out  of  the  department.  Surrounding 
the  sale  department  will  be  four  other 
departments  (all  with  their  normal 
space)  that  are  completely  empty. 
You  could  probably  set  up  a  bowling 
alley  in  them  without  disturbing  a 
customer. 

Thus,  despite  an  actual  surplus  of 
space,  the  store  has  created  an  arti¬ 
ficial  shortage  of  space  in  one  depart¬ 
ment.  Its  executives  have  not  con¬ 
sidered,  in  their  planning,  what  the 
maximum  desirable  customer  density 
is  for  that  department.  If  they  had, 
they  would  also  have  planned  extra 
space  at  the  same  time  that  they 
planned  extra  sales  help. 

Our  second  situation  arises  at 
Christmas  time.  Even  though  store 
managers  report  that  at  Christmas 
time  their  stores  aren’t  large  enough, 
you  can  look  around  the  street  floor 
of  any  department  store  during  the 
week  before  Christmas  and  find  de¬ 
partments  that  are  begging  for  bowl¬ 
ing  alleys. 

For  example,  department  store  “X” 
adds,  for  the  Christmas  season,  a  spe- 
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THE  PROFITABLE  PLACE  AND  SPACE  FOR  EACH  DEPARTMENT  {Continued) 


cial  greeting  card  section.  To  get  it 
on  their  main  floor,  they  squeeze  space 
out  of  their  linen  department  (prob¬ 
ably  over  the  vociferous  objections  of 
the  linen  buyer).  Because  this  mer¬ 
chandise  can  be  displayed  compact¬ 
ly,  they  don’t  give  it  a  lot  of  space. 
In  fact,  they  crowd  it  as  much  as  they 
can.  This  is  probably  in  deference 
to  the  objections  of  the  linen  buyer 
and  the  low  unit  sale  involved.  Yet 
during  the  peak  period  each  day,  cus¬ 
tomer  after  customer  who  comes  down 
the  aisle  to  the  greeting  card  section 
turns  and  leaves  (without  making  a 
purchase)  when  she  sees  the  crowds 
around  the  counters. 

If  these  lost  sales  could  be  justifled 
by  the  volume  of  business  being  done 
by  the  linen  department  in  the  space 
remaining,  it  would  obviously  repre¬ 
sent  a  sound  decision  by  the  store 
management.  However,  the  linen  de¬ 
partment  is  practically  in  our  oft- 
mentioned  “bowling  alley’’  condition. 
The  space  allocated  to  greeting  cards 
is  operating  at  far  more  than  optimum 
customer  density,  and  the  adjacent 
space  in  the  linen  department  is  not 
being  fully  utilized. 

Flexibility  Is  Possible.  With  stand¬ 
ardized  fixtures,  it  is  not  a  problem 
to  expand  a  department  for  a  day. 
The  contraction  of  the  adjacent  de¬ 
partments  shouldn’t  cause  any  loss  of 
sales  as  their  remaining  space  will 
still  be  more  than  enough  to  handle 
their  expected  flow  of  customers.  Of 
course,  there  is  extra  expense  of  shift¬ 
ing  floor  displays  and  there  is  the  extra 
problem  for  the  controller  of  comput¬ 
ing  the  average  square  footage  used 
by  each  department  during  the 
month.  But— there  are  also  extra  sales 
to  be  gotten. 

Most  stores  would  give  lip  service 
to  the  desirability  of  increased  flexi¬ 
bility  in  the  use  of  the  available  space. 
Every  effort  in  fixture  design  and  basic 
layout  has  been  toward  greater  flexi¬ 
bility.  Yet  almost  every  effort  of  man¬ 
agement  has  been  to  negate  this  source 
of  potential  profit.  Only  when  a  de¬ 
partment  is  intensely  seasonal  (Toys 
and  Swimwear,  for  example)  is  there 
a  marked  change  in  the  space  assigned 
to  the  department. 


The  controller’s  influence  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  this  situation,  I 
think.  He  argues  to  have  departments 
remain  fixed  in  size  so  that  he  will 
not  have  the  problem  of  preparing 
his  standard  statistics  on  a  constantly 
varying  base.  It  is  much  easier  to  de¬ 
termine  dollar  sales  and  transactions 
per  square  foot  when  the  square  foot¬ 
age  never  changes.  It  would  take 
flexibility  in  the  controller’s  office  to 
produce  these  figures  when  there  was 
flexibility  in  the  space  allocated. 

How  to  Do  It?  It  is  easy  to  criticize. 
It  is  unjust  to  do  so  without  offering 
concrete  suggestions  to  improve  the 
condition  that  is  criticized.  I  there¬ 
fore  propose  to  management  the  fol¬ 
lowing  concrete  platforms  upon  which 
to  build  a  policy  for  the  allocation  of 
space. 

First,  every  department  store  must 
recognize  that  the  major  limitation 
on  its  profitability  is  its  physical  plant. 
Every  other  factor  of  the  business  can 
be  quickly  and  easily  varied.  The 
store  can  add  or  drop  departments, 
change  credit  policies,  change  service 
standards,  increase  or  decrease  adver¬ 
tising,  and  hire  or  fire  executives. 
Merchandise  selection,  department 
size  and  department  location  can  be 
varied  and  adjusted.  It  is  the  com¬ 
bination  of  these  three  variables  to 
the  fixed  plant  that  must  be  worked 
out  to  produce  the  maximum  profit. 

Second,  there  must  be  some  definite 
yardsticks  by  which  to  determine  that 
space  is  allocated  in  such  a  way  as 
to  get  maximum  profits  from  the  exist¬ 
ing  physical  plant.  I  would  suggest 
the  following  guide  posts  for  manage¬ 
ment  to  use  in  space  planning. 

Contribution  to  Overhead.  The  basic 
yardstick  must  be  Dollar  Contribution 
to  Overhead  p>er  Square  Foot.  All  the 
expenses  charged  prior  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  this  figure  will  vary  with 
the  space.  If  we  did  not  have  the 
specific  department  to  which  tlie  ex¬ 
pense  is  charged,  we  would  not  have 
the  specific  expense.  We  would,  pos¬ 
sibly,  have  a  similar  expense  for  an¬ 
other  department  in  the  same  space 
but  it  would  not  be  the  same  expense. 
Likewise,  if  the  space  were  left  empty 


the  expense  would  disappear.  All  of 
the  expenses  after  Contribution  (over¬ 
head)  are  the  ones  that  we  would  have 
regardless  of  the  use  of  the  space.  By 
keeping  the  two  classes  of  expenses 
separate  we  have  established  Dollar 
Contribution  to  Overhead  per  Square 
Foot  as  a  sound  measure  of  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  space. 

Inventory  to  Space.  We  must  modify 
the  space  justified  by  Dollar  Contri¬ 
bution  to  Overhead  so  that  sufficient 
space  is  allowed  to  adequately  dis¬ 
play  the  merchandise  to  be  carried 
by  the  department.  If  only  a  small 
forward  stock  is  required  (Television, 
Major  Appliances),  the  department 
should  not  receive  all  of  the  space 
warranted  by  its  Dollar  Contribution. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  space  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  Dollar  Contribution  is 
not  sufficient  to  permit  the  proper  dis¬ 
play  of  the  merchandise  carried  by  the 
department,  then  the  space  must  be 
increased.  However,  if  this  increase 
will  drop  the  Contribution  to  Over¬ 
head  per  Square  Foot  below  a  desir¬ 
able  figure,  then  the  merchandise  con¬ 
tent  of  the  department  must  be  re¬ 
duced.  This  will  mean  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  actions:  eliminating  certain 
duplicated  brands  or  lines;  reducing 
the  price,  size,  color  or  style  ranges 
carried;  or  improving  display  tech¬ 
niques  so  that  more  merchandise  can 
be  displayed  in  the  same  area.  This 
introduces  an  inventory  control  based 
on  space  rather  than  sales,  a  relation¬ 
ship  that  has  been  overlooked  in  store 
operations. 

Number  of  Customers.  We  must  modi¬ 
fy  the  space  justified  by  contribution 
to  overhead  in  order  to  maintain  cus¬ 
tomer  density  within  proper  limits. 
When  the  space  allocated  will  result 
in  a  customer  density  above  the  opti¬ 
mum  for  that  specific  department 
(and  optimum  will  vary  with  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  merchandise  and  the  time 
required  to  complete  a  transaction), 
then  more  space  must  be  given  to  the 
department  even  though  it  means  re¬ 
ducing  the  Dollar  Contribution  per 
Square  Foot.  It  will  also  mean  that 
either  heavier  stocks  ^will  have  to  be 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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WHAT^S  liV  A  DEPARTMENT  STORE  TITLE? 


There’s  a  Buyer 
Behind  Every  Desk 


iUHimtaiiiin^ 


luiuiiiiiiiiiffiiiiiitiiim 


WN  the  department  store  world,  you 

can’t  fence  a  good  executive  in. 
Despite  titles  and  organization  charts, 
the  executive  with  drive  and  ability 
will  carve  himself  a  job  to  suit  his 
individual  taste,  no  matter  how  many 
organization  lines  he  has  to  cross.  At 
least,  that’s  how  it  looks  when  one 
reviews  the  replies  received  in  a  sur¬ 
vey  conducted  by  Stores  among  its 
readers  in  July. 

Stores  set  out  simply  to  determine 
if  its  non-buyer  readers  had  any  buy¬ 
ing  responsibilities,  either  for  selling 
departments  or  for  supplies  and 
equipment.  It  mailed  a  one-page 
questionnaire  to  a  segment  of  its  sub¬ 
scription  list,  and  got  back  more  than 
750  replies— replies  which  shatter  any 
illusions  people  may  be  cherishing 
about  presidents  who  dwell  in  ivory 
towers  and  controllers  who  never  look 
beyond  their  adding  machines. 

Everybody  Buys.  Merchandise  mana¬ 
gers,  the  survey  shows,  have  no 
monopoly  on  buying  or  supervision 
of  buying.  There  are  presidents,  treas¬ 
urers,  and  even  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
gers  who  take  a  hand  in  that  work. 
Nor  are  store  superintendents  the 
only  ones  who  have  a  say  in  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  supplies  and  equipment.  There 
are  merchandising  executives  who 
have  a  voice  in  the  purchasing  of 
building  maintenance  needs,  for  ex¬ 
ample— and  display  men,  and  sales 
promotion  men,  and  presidents,  too! 

The  Stores  survey  shows  that, 
among  the  reporting  executives  whose 
titles  are  not  connected  with  merchan- 

STORES  1' 


dising,  40  per  cent  take  an  active  part 
in  the  buying  for  some  selling  depart¬ 
ments.  Those  who  supervise  such 
buying,  whether  or  not  they  them¬ 
selves  actually  buy,  come  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  non-merchandising  execu¬ 
tives.  To  no  one’s  great  surprise, 
ready-to-wear  is  the  department  most 
frequently  mentioned  among  those  in 
which  the  non-merchandising  execu¬ 
tives  take  an  active  interest. 

Head  of  House.  Presiderits,  owners, 
general  managers,  and  other  top  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  especially  likely  to  take 
a  hand  in  merchandising.  Stores 
found  78  per  cent  of  them  supervis¬ 
ing  the  buying  for  some  departments 
—59  per  cent  taking  active  part  in  the 
buying  itself.  A  typical  explanation 
is  offered  by  the  president  of  an  Ohio 
store:  “While  I  have  buyers  for  all 
departments,  I  do  supervise  or  assist 
in  practically  every  department  in  the 
store  and  still  do  considerable  buying 
myself.  .  .  .  This,  I  suppose,  is  entire¬ 
ly  the  wrong  thing  to  do,  but  store 
business  has  been  my  life  and  I  am 
interested  in  every  phase  of  it.’’ 

Not  every  store  head  berates  him¬ 
self  for  keeping  his  finger  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  pie.  One  says  plainly  that 
he  serves  as  general  merchandise 
manager  for  his  store,  with  three  divi¬ 
sional  men  under  him,  and  lets  an¬ 
other  officer  of  the  company  supervise 
all  buying  for  non-selling  depart¬ 
ments.  Another  says  that,  in  addition 
to  functioning  as  general  manager,  he 
is  also  the  home  furnishings  manager. 

Executives  with  titles  other  than 


top  management  or  merchandising 
are  less  likely  than  these  two  cate¬ 
gories  to  find  their  way  into  the  mer¬ 
chandise  markets.  Yet  there  is  a  dis¬ 
play  director  who  buys  floor  cover¬ 
ings;  a  sales  promotion  manager  who 
buys  men’s  and  boys’  wear;  a  “sales 
manager”  who  buys  ready-to-wear  and 
men’s  wear,  and  supiervises  piece 
goods,  linens,  home  furnishings  and 
boys’  wear;  a  warehouse  supervisor 
who  also  supervises  the  home  furnish¬ 
ings  departments;  and  several  treas¬ 
urers  who  buy  or  supervise  some  of 
the  fashion  departments. 

Supplies  and  Equipment.  Sometimes 
the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot,  and 
merchandise  managers  say  that  they 
buy  or  influence^  the  buying  of  supi- 
plies  and  equipment  in  fields  rather 
remote  from  their  .main  interest- 
building  maintenance,  for  instance,  or 
office  machines,  or  stationery.  Two 
out  of  three  reporting  merchandising 
executives,  in  fact,  say  they  buy  or 
influence  the  buying  of  supplies  and 
equipment.  Their  interest  is  most 
likely  to  center  on  selling  fixtures  and 
display  equipment,  but  a  good  half 
of  their  number  also  have  something 
to  say  about  receiving  and  marking 
equipment  and  stockrooms. 

All  controllers  who  participated  in 
this  survey  say  they  have  a  hand  in 
the  buying  of  supplies  and  equipment. 
Every  one  of  them  is  concerned  with 
office  machines,  and  nearly  every  one 
has  a  hand  in  the  buying  of  stationery 
and  supplies.  A  majority  also  have 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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CHRISTMAS 


Pogue’s  1 952  presentation  reflected  the  true 
Christmas  blend  of  spiritual  and  matericd 
happiness  in  average  family  experience 


THE  STORY  OF 
THE  FRUIT  CAKE 


CAKES  AND 
COOKIES  AT 
CHRISTMAS  TIME 


pR-OTESTS  against  the  “commercialization”  of  Chrisuiias 
have  been  growing  for  years;  recently  they  have  taken 


the  positive  form  of  requests  to  stores  to  use  their  windows  1 
to  stress  the  fact  that  Christmas  is  a  holy  season.  This  sets 
still  another  difficult  problem  for  the  display  man,  whose 
resourcefulness  is  already  sufficiently  taxed  by  the  year-in. 
year-out  effort  to  think  up  ideas  that  aren’t  stereotyped  and 
over-familiar  to  the  shopping  audience. 

However,  some  stores  have  managed  to  present  a  thought¬ 
ful  and  even  spiritual  Christmas  message  in  such  a  way  that 
it  did  not  seem  out  of  place  in  the  commercial  setting  of  a 
display  window.  Cincinnati  stores  were  especially  outstand¬ 
ing  last  year,  and  the  windows  at  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Company 
won  particular  praise.  William  S.  Grover,  the  store’s  dis¬ 
play  director,  achieved  a  logical  and  dignified  tie-up  between 
store  merchandise  and  an  extremely  interesting  inspira¬ 
tional  theme  that  kept  the  customers  moving  from  window 
to  window  to  follow  his  story. 

Twelve  window  subjects  were  selected,  each  showing  a 
family  activity  or  observance  typical  of  Christmas.  In  each 
window  a  lettered  placard  explained  the  religious  basis  or 
connotations  of  the  custom,  and  told  how  the  merry-making 
and  gift-giving  of  the  Christmas  season  are  an  expression  of 
spiritual  joy.  The  copy  on  the  placards  was  prepared  by  the 
Cincinnati  “Christ  in  Christmas”  committee. 

From  sledding  home  the  Christmas  evergreen  to  going  to 
church  on  Christmas  Day,  the  window  scenes  were  lifted 
right  out  of  common  family  experience.  Thus  they  avoided 
the  strained  self-consciousness  of  many  “religious”  windows, 
yet  conveyed  the  mes.sage  that  at  Christmas  time  even  simple 
things  are  special. 

Typical  of  this  approach  was  one  of  the  smaller  windows, 
showing  a  noble  fruit  cake  displayed  on  a  particularly  beauti¬ 
ful  chest  from  the  furniture  department.  The  sign  copy 
read: 

“The  Story  of  the  Fruit  Cake:  Your  fruit  cake  is  a  food 
of  deep  religious  significance.  For  generations  it  has  in¬ 
cluded  all  the  good  fruits,  grains  and  even  meats  of  the 
harvest.  These  ingredients  were  united  to  give  thanks  to 
God  for  the  blessings  of  the  year,  crowned  by  the  birth  ol 
Christ.” 

In  a  candle-lighting  window,  a  beautifully  dressed  manne¬ 
quin  touched  a  tap)er  to  the  single  candle  glowing  on  a 
magnificent  sideboard,  and  the  copy  said:  “The  Christmas 
candle  you  light  represents  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  World. 
At  your  window,  it  welcomes  the  guest  ...  at  your  table  it 
tells  of  His  presence  with  us  and  in  us  today.” 

.\  very  modern  kitchen  setting  turned  up  in  the  Pogue 
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Th«  Racordak  Bantam  Microfllmar, 
with  40*1  reduction  ratio— highest 
available  today.  Built-in  automatic 
feeder  boosts  production  speed  to  new 
levels. 


g  costs  you  less 


because  you  can  choose  the  machine 
that  matches  your  requirements 


It’s  been  proved  in  hundreds  of  stores  . . .  and  it’s 
easy  to  see  why  your  own  inicrofilniing  costs  will  be 
lower  day  after  day  when  your  microfilmer  matches 
your  requirements. 


the  smallest  users  to  gain  savings  pro|)ortionate 
to  those  realized  by  the  largest  ones. 


Recordak  offers  these  extra  values,  too 


If  your  requirements  are  small,  for  example,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  install  high-volume  equipment 
...  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  features  or  reftnements 
which  could  not  be  used  profitably  in  your  store. 
Likewise,  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  large-volume 
store  to  discount  time-saving  features  ...  to  think 
only  of  low  initial  cost. 


Recordak — in  recognizing  the  fact  that  require¬ 
ments  vary  so  widely — has  designed  its  line  of  micro- 
filmers  with  all  stores,  all  budgets  in  mind.  Whatever 
features  you  need — Recordak  has;  whatever  fea¬ 
tures  you  don’t  need,  you  needn’t  buy. 

Thus,  Recordak  has  made  it  possible  for  even 


RECORDAK  specializes  in  microfilming  only  . . .  has  been 
analxziiig  the  needs  of  business  for  25  years.  A  nation¬ 
wide  staff  of  specialists  is  always  at  your  call. 

RECORDAK  film,  lenses,  and  microfihners  are  made  by 
Ko«lak  .  .  .  assurance  of  top  quality  and  {lerformance. 

RECORDAK  maintains  26  conveniently  located  film  proc¬ 
essing  stations.  Your  microfilms  are  pri>cessed  the  same 
day  they  are  received  by  skilled  specialists  using  high¬ 
speed,  professional  equipment. 

Learn  how  you  can  install  the  Recordak  Microfilmer 
best  designed  (or  your  requirements  on  a  most  attrav- 
tire  purchase  or  rental  basis.  W  rite  Recordak  Corpo¬ 
ration  (Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company), 
444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


^I^£C€PDPK 


[SubMiary  of  Coitman  Kodak  Company) 


Originator  of  modern  microfilming— and  its  application  to  retailing  systems 
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’Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 


Christmas  Windows  (Continued  from  page  17) 


windows  too,  bearing  the  legend, 
"Cakes  and  Cookies  at  Christmas 
Time:  Christmas  cakes  can  express  the 
birth  ot  Christ  in  many  ways.  The 
Christ  Child  was  announced  by  a  star, 
so  star  cakes  in  tne  bakery  proclaim 
His  coming.  Sweetbreads  are  braided 
to  take  tne  shape  ot  the  sleeping  Iniant 
in  His  swaddling  clothes.  1  he  tamous 
Christmas  pie,  sometimes  hlled  with 
meat,  or  mince,  or  truit,  was  otten 
shaped  like  the  Christ  Child’s  manger.’’ 

A  scene  in  one  ot  the  larger  windows 
showed  a  tamily  grouped  around  the 
Christmas  creche,  with  the  trimmed 
tree  nearby.  “Pray  at  your  Christmas 
crib,’’  «aid  the  copy:  “Do  you  have  a 
Christmas  crib? ...  St.  Francis  was  the 
first  to  set  up  a  Christmas  crib.  It  will 
help  you  to  celebrate  a  truly  spiritual 
Christmas.’’ 

“Trimming  the  Tree’’  was  the  win¬ 
dow  background  for  a  party  of  manne¬ 
quins  in  evening  dress  and  a  family 
group  at  the  happy  Christmas  Eve 
task.  The  legend  read:  “Trimming 
the  tree  is  a  family  tradition  . . .  shared 
with  party-going  friends.  The  gaily 
lighted  Christmas  tree  signifies  the 
hospitality  of  the  Christmas  season.’’ 

Another  copy  card  for  the  tree¬ 
trimming  read:  “A  Christmas  tree  is  a 
tree  of  light  and  life  .  .  .  Christ  is  the 
light  of  the  world.  You  light  the  tree 
on  Christmas  Eve  to  welcome  His  com¬ 


ing  among  you  ...  He  brings  a  share 
of  God’s  life,  vibrant  and  eternal. 
Your  evergreen  is  a  symbol  of  this 
vitality.’’ 

A  most  effective  Christmas  window, 
complete  with  the  furnishings  of  a 
handsome  dining  room,  showed  a 
family  welcoming  a  service  man  to 
their  Christmas  celebration.  The  copy 
card  was  headed,  “The  Honored  Guest 
at  Christmas,’’  and  read:  “Your  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner  is  Christ’s  birthday  feast. 
Fine  linen,  silver  and  flowers  give  glory 
to  God  and  joy  to  your  family.  Gath¬ 
ered  at  the  Christmas  table,  you  who 
receive  a  guest  receive  Christ.’’  A  song 
of  Christmas  welcome  appeared  on 
another  card: 

“I  saw  a  stranger  Christmas  Eve 

I  put  food  in  the  eating  place 

Drink  in  the  drinking  place 

Music  in  the  listening  place 

And  in  the  sacred  name  of  the  Triune 

He  blessed  myself  and  my  house 

My  cattle  and  my  dear  ones 

And  the  lark  said  in  her  song 

Often,  Often,  Often 

Goes  the  Christ  in  the  stranger’s  guise.’’ 

A  window  showing  a  family  open¬ 
ing  its  Christmas  gifts  had  this  placard: 
“Christmas  is  the  birthday  of  Christ— 
a  birthday  is  a  day  of  gift-giving— give 
His  gift  to  your  neighbor  or  to  the 
poor.  What  you  do  to  them,  Christ 
says,  I  count  as  done  to  Me.’’  * 


A  scene  of  carol  singers  in  the  snow,  : 
common  enough  in  Christmas  win-  j 
dow's,  was  given  fresh  significance  by  ^ 
this  legend:  “The  oldest  carols  were 
joyful  songs  announcing  the  birth  of 
Christ:  from  the  church  to  the  hearth 
you  now  bear  the  good  news  .  .  .  with 
the  angels,  you  sing  praise  and  glory 
to  God.’’ 

“Go  to  Church  on  Christmas  Day’’ 
read  the  placard  in  a  large  window, 
showing  a  family  setting  off  to  worship 
on  Christmas  morning.  “Christmas,” 
safd  the  copy,  “is  the  birthday  of 
Christ.  The  angels  and  shepherds  paid 
homage  to  Christ  on  the  day  of  His 
birth  ...  we  can  do  the  same  by  going 
to  church  in  honor  of  this  memorable 
day.” 

The  single  window  that  departed 
from  the  blend  of  material  and  spirit¬ 
ual  was  a  beautiful,  symbolical  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Christ  Child  in  a 
straw-filled  manger,  with  the  caption, 
“Let  Us  Pause  a  Moment.” 

The  success  of  the  Pogue  windows— 
and  they  w'ere  the  subject  of  many 
letters  of  congratulation  and  thanks 
from  customers— was  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  did  not  set  a  sharp 
demarcation  between  religious  feeling 
and  material  good.  Instead,  they 
showed,  in  a  very  natural  way,  the  true 
Christmas  blend  of  spiritual  and  ma¬ 
terial  happiness. 


Story-telling  windows  at  Hochtchild  Kohn,  Baltimore,  last  year  were  based  on  the  poem,  "The  Night  Before  Christmas."  The  skillful  shifting  of  viewpoint  and 
perspective  from  one  window  to  the  next  (well  illustrated  above)  gave  fresh  interest  to  each  one.  The  evergreen  frame,  sparkling  with  lighH,  made  each  win¬ 
dow  look  like  a  stage. 
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The  Linens  and 
Domestics  Department 


w. 


Ww  hen  a  department  finds  it¬ 
self  behind  the  times,  it  usually 
finds  itself  also  behind  the  eight 
ball.  It  is  from  that  uncomfort¬ 
able  position  that  many  a  linens 
and  domestics  buyer  looks  about 
him  for  some  means  whereby  he  can 
step  up  volume  and  profits  in  his 
department.  STORES,  through  its 
research  staff,  has  joined  him  in 
seeking  an  sinswer  to  that  prob¬ 
lem.  It  has  surveyed  buyers 
throughout  the  country;  it  has 
consulted  buying  office  execu¬ 
tives;  it  has  discussed  the  de¬ 
partment's  headaches  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  with  major  resources. 
In  particular,  STORES  has  sought 
suggestions  for  stemming  the 
profit  leaks  in  this  department. 
It  has  sought  items  that  bring 
volume  without  first  having  every 
last  drop  of  profit  wrung  out  of 
their  price  ;  it  has  sought  ways 
to  keep  the  white  sale  from  domi¬ 
nating  the  entire  year's  activi¬ 
ty;  it  has  sought  examples  of 
stores  that  have  geared  their  op¬ 
eration  successfully  to  fashion 
rather  than  price  appeal.  The 
story  of  its  findings  is  presented 
here. 
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TO  MANAGEMENT  OF  RETAIL  STORES 


Believe  it  or  not,  gentlemen,  nearly  everybody  goes  to  bed  and  yb/o 
of  such  go-to-bedders  sleep  on  sheets  (4%  sleep  between  blankets  without 
the  benefit  of  sheets ) . 

l60  million  persons,  less  4%,  is  quite  a  good  sized  market  and  it  may 
be  that  you  get  your  share  of  the  business.  It  may  also  be  that  you  think 
sheets  are  only  sold  in  January  and  August  at  cut  prices  when  a  proper 
mark-up  (due  to  local  competition)  is  difficult.  Actually,  in  those  2  months 
the  sales  are  only  about  twice  those  of  each  of  the  other  months.  In  short. 


Albert  Allen 
General  Sales  Manager 
Pequot  Mills 
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WHITE  SALE  IN  COLOR.  Color  koyod  the  while 
sale  windows  and  interiors  at  the  May  Company, 
let  Angeles,  during  store's  highly  successful  event 
lost  May.  Typical  window,  shown  here,  features 
color-related  items,  including  dust  ruffles  and 
draperies  made  from  sheets.  All  are  from  Cannon 
fine,  to  which  the  event  was  tied.  Awnings  were 
of  Cannon  toweling  or  sheeting  in  colors  keyed  to 
window  merchandise— and  survived  a  heavy  Cali- 
femia  raini  Linen  department  displays  used  tents 
of  terry.  Displays  in  other  departments,  at  ele¬ 
vators  and  escalators,  grouped  color-related 
items.  Even  Art  Needlework  department  got  into 
the  act,  showing  items  made  from  sheets  and 
featuring  slogan  used  in  all  displays:  "Cannon 
is  a  household  word." 


Are  White  Sales  Profitable? 


i^WPPORTUNITY  for  volume  at  really  good  markup  has 
been  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  linens  and  domestics 
group  of  departments  for  the  past  several  seasons,  yet  so  far 
relatively  few  stores  have  heeded  its  summons.  These  are  the 
stores  that  have  discovered  how  satisfyingly  profitable  it  can 
be  to  feature  merchandise  with  fashion  or  novelty  or  gift 
appeal— merchandise  often  available  on  an  exclusive  basis 
and  thus  not  subject  to  price  footballing. 

In  its  investigation  of  this  department’s  problems,  the  re¬ 
search  staff  of  Stores  found,  however,  that  most  buyers  are 
still  concentrating  on  loss-leader  promotional  tactics.  They 
are  still  trying,  often  unsuccessfully,  to  beat  the  chain  stores 
at  the  fascinating  game  of  outguessing  the  sheet  and  towel 
markets.  While  they  do  this,  driving  their  margins  down¬ 
ward,  they  ignore  items  that  sell  rapidly  at  40  per  cent  mark¬ 
up  or  better. 

Theoretically,  an  off-price  promotion  of  sheets  at  28  per 
cent  markup  or  less  is  supposed  to  draw  traffic,  and  the  traffic, 
in  turn,  is  supposed  to  sell  some  of  the  merchandise  at  higher 
markup.  In  practice,  unfortunately,  buyers  tend  to  push  the 
full-markup  goods  out  of  sight  whenever  the  department  goes 
overboard  on  sp>ecials,  irregulars,  and  odds  and  ends. 

Thus  it  happens  that  foam  rubber  pillows,  to  cite  one 
example,  sell  most  briskly  in  November  and  December, 
when  they  are  offered  as  gift  items  at  full  markup.  During 
white  sale  months,  even  though  they  are  likely  to  be  offered 
at  reduced  prices,  they  do  not  sell  as  well.  The  reason  is 
simple:  the  buyer  has  given  all  his  best  traffic  spots  and  most 
of  his  displays  to  those  odd  lots  and  off  grades  in  sheets  and 
towels  that  constitute  his  answer  to  variety  store  competi¬ 
tion.  (The  exceptional  buyer  remembers  that  his  real  com¬ 
petition  in  this  department  is  the  department  store  across 
the  street,  and  not  the  variety  store,  and  promotes  merchan¬ 
dise  that  could  not  possibly  find  its  way  into  the  chains.) 


Cost  of  Sale  Thinking.  White  sale  thinking  has  proved  costly 
in  terms  of  gross  margin.  Department  stores  in  the  $50  mil¬ 
lion  and  over  class,  with  their  tremendous  buying  power, 
had  a  markup  of  28.7  per  cent  in  their  domestics  departments 
in  1952  and  a  gross  margin  of  27.3  per  cent,  according  to  the 
latest  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results  compiled  by 
NRDGA’s  Controllers’  Congress.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
volume  categories,  stores  in  the  $1  and  $2  million  class, 
having  the  good  fortune  to  be  too  small  to  attempt  to  match 
the  chains  at  clever  buying,  achieved  an  initial  markon  of 
33.9  in  the  same  department,  with  a  gross  margin  of  31.0 
per  cent! 

A  white  sale  sheet,  retailing  at  $2.79,  will  bring  the  store  a 
markup  of  78  cents  or  less;  a  $6  fitted  sheet  of  fine  percale 
or  nylon  will  bring  a  $2.40  markup.  A  white  sale  sheet  or 
towel  is  bought  for  consumption  by  the  housewife  who  is 
not  too  style  conscious,  who  has  been  trained  to  watch  for 
bargains,  and  who  buys  on  the  basis  of  need  alone. 

The  $6  sheet,  on  the  other  hand,  appeals  to  two  main 
groups  of  customers.  One  is  the  group  that  can  afford  to 
pay  for  luxury,  fashion,  novelty,  quality.  The  other  is  the 
immense  group  of  customers  who  come  into  the  store  to  buy 
a  gift— item  unspecified,  but  to  be  discovered  when  the  shop¬ 
per’s  eye  alights  on  a  suitable  object.  It  is  this  second  and 
vast  group  of  customers  that  smart  linens  and  domestics 
buyers  are  beginning  to  cultivate  with  every  tool  at  hand. 

Emphasizing  Gifts.  One  New  York  store  keeps  its  beautiful 
sheets,  with  their  beautiful  markup,  in  the  limelight  by  the 
simple  device  of  setting  aside  a  small  square  in  a  good  traffic 
spot  within  the  sheet  department  as  a  gift  center.  Month  in 
and  month  out,  regardless  of  what  the  rest  of  the  department 
is  doing,  the  gift  square  displays  the  department’s  top-of-the- 
line  merchandise  and  gets  the  business  of  customers  who 
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want  the  best,  either  for  themselves  or  for  gifts. 

Many  a  buyer  would  like  to  set  up  a  similar  operation, 
and  not  for  sheets  alone.  The  merchandise  in  the  entire 
group  of  linens  and  domestics  departments  has  gained  a  great 
deal  in  the  past  few  years  from^the  standpoint  of  gift  appeal. 
There  is  variety,  novelty,  fashion  appeal,  and,  in  many 
cases,  excellent  packaging.  The  range  of  prices  encompasses 
hostess  items  like  fingertip  towels,  place  mats,  or  kitchen 
novelties;  it  includes  items  in  the  usual  gift  price  ranges, 
like  boxed  sheets  and  cases,  foam  rubber  pillows,  and  lunch¬ 
eon  cloths;  it  reaches  up  into  the  category  of  lavish  wedding 
gifts  with  luxury-grade  blankets,  towel  trousseaus,  electric 
bed  coverings,  formal  dinner  cloths. 

Display  Problems.  What  keeps  many  buyers  from  making 
the  most  of  this  department’s  advantages  in  the  field  of  gift 
and  impulse  business  is  the  lack  of  display  facilities.  Among 
buyers  questioned  by  Stores,  three  out  of  five  said  their 
display  facilities  were  inadequate.  Some  have  adequate 
space  and  good  traffic  locations,  but  often  those  with  the  best 
traffic  have  fixtures  that  are  more  than  ten  years  old,  or  are 
so  cramped  that  there  is  no  room  to  show,  and  thus  build 
up,  new  items  with  long  markup. 

The  complaints  about  inadequate  display  facilities  come 
from  manufacturers  as  well  as  from  buyers.  One  table  cloth 
manufacturer  reports  that  he  checked  every  store  in  a  major 
city,  and  found  not  one  linens  department  with  a  table  on 
which  to  display  a  cloth.  Yet  the  table  cloth  is  an  item  that 
the  customer  insists  on  seeing  opened  fully  before  she  buys. 

Another  item  that  the  customer  likes  to  see  opened  up  is 
the  bedspread,  yet  there  are  countless  departments  without 
a  single  dummy  bed  on  which  to  show  spreads,  and  without 
even  a  rack  to  display  them  vertically.  “It’s  no  wonder,’’ 
says  one  manufacturer,  “that  some  buyers  are  always  trading 
down  and  looking  for  bargains.  How  can  they  play  up  wide 
assortments  and  fashion  rightness  when  they  haven’t  even 
enough  room  to  open  out  one  bedspread  on  the  counter  if 
a  customer  wants  to  see  it?’’ 

Substitute  for  Space.  In  several  branches  of  the  industry, 
manufacturers  seek  to  provide  the  buyer  with  substitutes  for 
the  display  space  he  does  not  have.  Many  of  them  have 
developed  fixtures  that  will  pack  a  lot  of  merchandise  into 
a  small  space  without  sacrificing  effective  display.  Others 
offer  color  transparencies,  showing  table  cloths  or  bedspreads 
in  room  settings,  and  suggest  their  use  in  shadow  boxes  on 
pillars  or  walls.  Still  others,  like  the  lace  table  cloth  makers, 
put  photographs  of  their  merchandise  into  loose-leaf  counter 
books,  from  which  the  customer  can  make  her  selection. 

Most  buyers,  however,  would  rather  show  the  merchan¬ 
dise  itself.  Their  markets  have  come  alive  with  new  mer¬ 
chandise  these  past  few  years,  and  the  fortunate  few  buyers 
who  have  good  facilities  also  have  impressive  tales  to  tell  of 
how  they  develop  good  new  numbers— at  good  markup. 

For  example,  one  New  York  buyer  tried  out  a  $10  nylon 
and  rayon  year-round  blanket,  and  moved  200  of  them  on 
traffic  alone  before  even  running  an  ad.  Another  New  York 
buyer  sampled  a  new  72-inch  round  lace  cloth  and  adver¬ 


tised  it  at  about  five  dollars.  He  sold  over  500  the  first  week, 
and  over  2,500  before  things  simmered  down. 

Aside  from  the  dollars-and-cents  reason  for  wanting  to 
promote  new  items  at  markups  around  the  40  per  cent 
point,  buyers  are  beginning  to  see  that  they  gain  prestige  ^ 
by  featuring  a  succession  of  new  things.  The  competitive  . 
advantage  of  being  known  as  the  store  that  always  has  some-  j 
thing  new  for  gift  purposes,  and  that  comes  up  with  answers 
to  household  problems,  is  a  major  asset. 

One  Mid-West  buyer,  whose  department  recently  was  en¬ 
larged  and  given  improved  display  facilities,  answers  the 
competition  of  larger  stores  by  changing  displays  every  week 
so  that  the  customer  is  constantly  greeted  by  a  show  of  new 
merchandise.  With  enough  space  in  the  department  for 
tables,  the  buyer  also  arranges  settings  for  timely  occasions, 
for  holidays,  for  shower,  bridal,  and  birthday  festivities,  for 
formal,  casual  ahd  outdoor  dining. 

Recognizing  the  Customer's  Problem.  Table-settings  are  in¬ 
fallible  traffic  bringers,  if  only  because  they  answer  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  problem  of  what  goes  with  what.  Macy’s,  New  York, 
recently  teamed  up  with  Simtex  Mills  in  arranging  to  have 
a  series  of  table  settings  in  the  linens  department,  with  a 
consultant  on  hand  to  give  talks  at  intervals  on  how  to 
select  cloths  for  each  type  of  china.  Customers  showed  them¬ 
selves  eager  for  help  and  advice;  some  of  them,  unable  to 
wait  for  the  next  scheduled  talk,  approached  the  consultant 
with  samples  of  their  dinner  or  luncheon  services  and  asked 
suggestions. 

There  are  times,  of  course,  when  the  customer  doesn’t 
know  she  has  a  problem  until  a  retailer  shows  her  its  solu¬ 
tion.  This  is  what  happened  w'ith  the  72-inch  lace  rounds. 
A  linen  buyer,  walking  through  his  store’s  warehouse,  saw 
the  circular  table  tops  that  convert  bridge  tables  into  dinner 
tables,  and  asked  a  manufacturer  to  make  up  a  circular  cloth 
for  them.  Women  who  had  been  more  or  less  unhappily 
using  square  cloths  on  round  table  tops  flocked  in  to  buy 
the  new  item. 

The  Alert  Buyer.  Not  every  buyer,  manufacturers  complain, 
is  as  alert  as  this  one.  The  usual  cry  in  the  trade  is  that  the 
buyer  fails  to  recognize  a  good  new  item,  or  pattern,  or  color 
when  he  sees  it,  and  prefers  to  buy  what  sold  well  last  year  ' 
rather  than  what  is  up-and-coming  today. 

Often  the  buyer  recognizes  a  good  item  but  knows  he 
lacks  the  display  space,  the  open-to-buy  or  the  ad  budget  to 
do  right  by  it.  If  he  can  place  a  good  opening  order  and 
make  a  definite  promise  of  promotion,  he  can  usually  get  an 
exclusive  on  a  hot  item  for  the  season.  (Without  the  exclu¬ 
sive,  the  hot  item  may  burn  his  fingers;  competitors  may 
cash  in  on  his  promotion.) 

With  management’s  encouragement,  particularly  in  the 
form  of  space  and  advertising  budget,  an  alert  buyer  will 
have  no  difficulty  turning  up  items  that  will  pull  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  markup,  as  well  as  its  volume,  to  new  highs.  But  if 
he  has  no  room  to  show  the  new  item  and  no  money  to 
advertise  it,  who  can  criticize  the  buyer  for  resignedly  pass¬ 
ing  it  up? 
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THE  COORDINATION  STORY.  McCrMr/t,  N*w 
York,  UM«  a  mod«l  bathroom  to  tall  port  of  tho 
Mortax-Poro-North  Stor-Cobin  Crofts  coordination 
story.  At  Horvay's,  Noshvilla  (balow),  pillars  ora 
prassad  into  sarvica  to  damonstrota  color  hor* 
monias  during  o  promotion  of  Cannon  "go* 
togathor"  colors.  Nota  prominant  signing  which 
diracts  customar  to  har  own  particular  color 
problam. 
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Ouide  Posts  to  Profits 


The  road  to  profit  by  way  of  emphasis  on  items  carrying  need  displays  that  show  the  assortment,  or  that  show  the 
full  markup  is  an  attractive  one.  To  most  linens  and  product  in  use,  if  it  is  still  new  and  unfamiliar  to  the  custom- 
domestics  departments,  however,  it  is  a  new  road,  and  guide-  ers.  They  like  promotions  built  around  new  colors  and  styles, 
posts  are  needed  along  the  way.  In  this  section.  Stores  has  or  around  the  services  of  a  consultant  who  will  answer  qiies- 
assembled  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  that  are  almost  tions  for  customers.  Stores  have  had  successful  experience 
certain  to  arise  when  such  a  change  of  jjolicy  is  under  con-  with  table  setting  experts  sent  in  by  manufacturers,  and  with 
sideration  or  about  to  be  put  into  effect.  The  answers,  of  home-making  consultants  like  Cannon’s  Ruth  Leigh,  who 
course,  are  supplied  by  people  with  authority  in  the  field—  tells  customers  how  to  coordinate  colors  in  bedroom  and 
retailers  who  have  already  traveled  this  road,  or  resources  bathroom  merchandise,  and  how  to  make  pretty  things  from 
who  have  watched  and  analyzed  their  progress.  the  fabrics  in  colored  sheets.  (Harvey’s  of  Nashville.  'I'en- 

nessee,  labeled  a  Leigh  appearance  at  the  store  the  depart- 
Does  It  Pay?  In  sheets  and  towels,  linens,  bedspreads,  ment’s  outstanding  promotion  of  the  year!) 
blankets— in  this  whole  group  of  departments— does  it  pay  to 

promote  fashion,  quality  and  assortments  rather  than  to  Any  Suggestions  for  Building  Gift  Business?  Display  helps 
depend  heavily  on  price  appeal?  A  vigorous  affirmative  immeasurably.  A  ^special  gift  bar  is  a  good  idea.  An  even 
comes  from  a  store  known  for  consistently  doing  this  very  better  idea  is  to  remember  that  everything  in  the  department, 
thing  for  years:  R.  H.  Stearns  Company  of  Boston.  Spokes-  whether  or  not  it  comes  in  a  special  package,  is  potentially 
men  for  the  store  say  the  policy  is  sound  and  worthwhile  for  gift  merchandise.  The  more  merchandise  that  is  on  display, 
the  long  pull,  that  it  not  only  provides  better  profits,  but  the  better  the  chances  that  the  customer  will  choose  that 
that  it  also  provides  a  more  even  flow  of  volume.  anniversary,  or  wedding,  or  shower  gift  from  the  department. 


What  Promotional  Appeals  Are  Needed?  Buyers  recom-  Do  We  Need  Storewide  Effort  to  Get  Bridal  Business?  If 

mend  advertising  that  plays  up  full  assortments,  that  features  there  is  a  storewide  effort  to  get  bridal  business,  the  linens 
new  items,  that  emphasizes  the  gift  appeal  of  staples.  They  department  finds  its  problem  easier.  If  there  is  a  bridal  gift 
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consultant,  her  office  should  always  have  some  of  the  depart¬ 
ment's  merchandise  on  display. 

With -or  without  storewide  effort,  there  is  much  the  de¬ 
partment  can  do  on  its  own.  One  buyer  makes  a  p>oint  of 
advertising  the  idea  of  giving  the  bride  a  practical  gift  that 
she  will  use  and  remember  for  a  long  time.  Another  buyei, 
in  a  fairly  small  store,  has  been  increasing  bridal  business 
steadily  over  the  past  year  by  a  simple  device:  the  depart¬ 
ment  provides  an  elaborate  gift  wrapi 

Some  manufacturers  do  a  great  deal  by  way  of  packaging 
to  make  bridal  promotion  and  display  easier.  Kenwood,  for 
its  blanket  boxes,  and  Dayton  Rubber,  for  its  pillow  boxes, 
provide  special  sleeves  that  give  a  bridal  look  to  the  standard 
box;  the  sleeves  serve  as  both  display  and  gift  wrapping. 
Sheets  and  towels,  of  course,  come  in  gift  packages  that  can 
be  adapted  to  any  occasion.  Among  these,  perhaps  the  most 
elaborate  is  the  Callaway  towel  trousseau— a  $50,  custom- 
packed  job  that,  at  extra  charge,  comes  to  the  fortunate  bride 
in  a  w'hite  satin  re-use  box. 

Any  Other  Pegs  for  Prestige  Promotions?  The  activities  of 
the  store’s  home  furnishings  department  can  keynote  the 
activity  in  the  linens  and  domestics  departments  much  more 
than  they  do.  Many  linens  departments  are  in  locations  re- 
niote  from  other  home  furnishings  departments;  they  seldom 
have  merchandise  in  home  furnishings  displays  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  buyer  doesn’t  even  know  what’s  going  on  in  these 
related  departments. 

One  former  retailer,  now  in  manufacturing,  urges  buyers 
to  take  a  tour  of  their  owm  stores  at  least  once  a  month;  it 
will  give  them  loads  of  ideas  for  promotion  of  new  merchan¬ 
dise,  he  insists.  Another  suggestion  from  a  buyer  is  sim¬ 
plicity  itself,  but  it  is  advice  that  often  goes  unheeded:  Learn 
how  people  live,  and  feature  the  merchandise  that  goes  with 
their  way  of  life.  In  short,  find  something  besides  linen 
damask  to  suggest  for  the  cook-out  or  the  breakfast  bar. 
And  when  you  find  it— promote  it! 

With  the  increasing  importance  of  new  colors  and  new 
patterns  in  every  branch  of  this  department,  buyers  have 
learned  to  key  a  department-wide  promotion  to  a  new  color 
or  other  development.  For  example,  when  Martex  won  a 
design  award  for  its  towels,  several  manufacturers  keyed 
their  related  products  to  the  Martex  colors  and  patterns  and 
joined  together  to  show  their  merchandise  in  a  model  depart¬ 
ment-bath  and  kitchen  towels  and  bathroom  wall-to-wall 
carpeting  by  Martex;  blankets  by  North  Star;  shower  cur¬ 
tains  by  Para;  floor  coverings  by  Cabin  Crafts. 

Several  stores,  notably  McCreery’s,  New  York,  picked  up 
the  idea  bodily  and  set  up  model  rooms  and  linen  closet 
displays  in  their  windows  and  departments. 

What  Displays  Do  We  Need?  Displays  have  a  double  job 
to  do.  One  is  to  show  the  assortment  in  each  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise— the  broad  range  of  colors  and  patterns  and  ma¬ 
terials.  The  other  is  to  build  the  unit  sale  by  showing 
related  items  together.  Bath  mats  and  shower  curtains  be¬ 
long  in  the  towel  displays,  for  example,  because  today  colors 
and  patterns  in  the  bathroom  are  chosen  for  harmony.  There 


are  even  carpetings  that  can  be  made  to  fit  the  bathroom  | 
floor,  wall  to  wall,  in  colors  that  tie  to  leading  towel  colors.  | 
Similarly,  blankets,  sheets  and  bedspreads  no  longer  lead 
their  separate  lives.  Some  mills  produce  all  three  items  in  j 
harmonizing  colors  and  patterns;  other  mills  carefully  match  j 
their  colors  to  those  used  in  related  items  in  the  same  price  ; 
range— shower  curtain  to  towel,  sheet  to  blanket,  and  so  on.  i 
The  match-ups  are  not  just  in  color  but  also  in  pattern,  j 
Fieldcrest,  for  example,  matches  its  clan  plaid  blanket  bind-  I 
ings  to  the  borders  of  its  fancy  sheets;  North  Star  carries 
out  in  blankets  the  patterns  of  Martex  towels. 

Even  table  cloth  displays  have  to  show  more  than  just  the 
cloth  these  days.  They  need  at  least  a  place  setting  or  two 
to  tell  the  customer  at  a  glance  what  the  labels  on  some 
cloths  try  to  tell  her— the  furnishings,  the  occasion,  and  the 
service  with  which  the  cloth  is  meant  to  go.  Table  settings 
can  also  build  multiple  sales  by  showing  the  customer  how 
a  change  of  cloth  can  achieve  a  different  effect  without  a 
change  of  china. 

What  Buying  Errors  Endanger  Our  Efforts?  The  market  says 
the  buyer  tends  to  be  guilty  of  two  errors  of  omission  which 
can  easily  escape  management’s  attention  and  can  hamper 
its  efforts  in  this  field.  One  is  the  failure  to  recognize  that 
new  colors  and  patterns  come  up  each  season.  Some  buyers 
seek  to  stock  up  only  on  whatever  sold  well  last  year;  they 
turn  down  this  year’s  newcomers  that  do  not  yet  have  a  record 
of  sales  to  vouch  for  them.  (People  in  the  trade  offer  a  rule 
of  thumb  on  color  assortments:  If  a  color  has  been  a  big 
success  in  ready-to-wear,  it  will  show  in  linens  and  domestics 
two  years  later.  No  guarantees  are  given,  but  look  what 
happened  with  plaids  and  lilac  shades!) 

The  other  serious  buying  error,  from  the  standpoint  of 
losing  sales  of  full-price,  full-markup  goods,  is  that  of  buying 
a  meager  opening  order  and  waiting  to  see  how  the  various  i 
colors  or  patterns  move  before  reordering.  In  mass  produced 
merchandise  it  can  sometimes  be  done;  in  items  like  tufted 
bedspreads,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  a  waiting  period 
of  five  or  six  weeks  before  the  fastest  moving  colors  can  be 
replaced  in  stock.  One  manufacturer  works  it  out  with  his 
buyers  in  this  way:  The  opening  order  is  placed  for  late 
August  delivery;  at  the  same  time,  orders  for  later  fill-in  are 
placed,  so  that  the  department  will  be  sure  of  having  fast- 
moving  colors  in  a  steady  stream.  Such  a  procedure  requires 
the  buyer  to  have  confidence  in  his  own  or  his  resource’s 
judgment,  of  course.  But  the  bigger  the  part  fashion  plays 
in  the  merchandise  of  a  department,  the  more  important  it 
is  for  the  buyer  to  have  just  such  confidence  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  coming  trends. 

Are  Price  Promotions  Entirely  Out?  Stress  on  fashion  and 
gift  appeal  does  not  rule  out  price  promotions.  Even  these 
undergo  a  change,  however,  and  emerge  in  the  form  of  pro¬ 
motions  that  offer  something  extra  for  the  same  money— a 
free  monogram,  for  instance.  Occasionally  a  national  brand 
will  offer  a  special  price  promotion,  and  stores  can  go  along  j 
with  that  without  descending  to  the  dog-fight  price  pro¬ 
motion.  (Continued  'on  page  28) 
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TROUSSEAU  STORY.  Inexpantive  props  fealuro 
this  prize-winning  window  by  Ditmonson'i,  lady- 
smith,  Wisconsin,  which  took  a  first  for  its  popula¬ 
tion  class  in  a  recent  Fieldcrest  contest.  Notice 
that  bedspreads  are  opened  out  and  used  as 
backdrops,  that  a  bridal  figure  and  a  few  shelves 
are  all  the  props  needed  to  tell  the  trousseau 
story. 


TABLE  MAGIC.  When  Macy's,  New  York,  invited 
0  Simtex  representative  last  June  to  talk  on 
selecting  tablecloths  to  go  with  china,  there  was 
a  gratifyingly  large  response  from  shoppers. 
Tables  were  set  up  in  the  department,  and  custom¬ 
ers  could  attend  scheduled  talks  or  hold  individual 
consultations  with  the  expert  between  programs. 


lource  s 


SELLING  THE  FEATURE.  In  order  to  drive  home 
its  point  that  Pepperell  fittecf  sheets  "lighten  daily 
morning  chore  of  bed  making,"  the  Hoosier  Mer¬ 
cantile  Company,  Richmond,  Indiana,  borrowed 
a  bed  from  a  nearby  furniture  store  and  showed 
the  sheet  in  use.  Note  related  products  in  win¬ 
dow:  pillow  cases,  blankets,  mattress  pads,  mat¬ 
tress  covers. 
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STORES  Reports  to  Management  on  Linens  and  Domestics  (Continued) 


A  recent  example  is  one  in  which  over  300  stores  partici¬ 
pated  this  summer— a  special  offer  of  a  Chatham  blanket 
with  the  added  inducement  that  the  customer  could  have 
the  extra-long  size  at  no  extra  charge  if  she  preferred  it. 
(With  no  extra  charge,  she  preferred  it— as  strongly  as  nine 
to  one  in  some  stores!) 

Another  fairly  recent  example  is  one  staged  by  many  stores 
in  cooperation  with  Pacific  Mills.  Customers  were  invited 
to  trade  in  their  old  flat  sheets  last  May  for  an  allowance  of 
50  cents  on  the  purchase  of  a  fitted  sheet;  the  old  sheets  went 
to  cancer  hospitals  to  be  cut  up  and  used  as  dressings. 

The  appeal  in  both  cases  was  price,  but  with  a  vast  differ¬ 
ence  from  the  white  sale  app)eal.  The  price  was  off  so  much 
and  no  more,  and  the  price  inducement  was  used  to  focus 
attention  on  a  special  feature  of  the  merchandise— the  extra 
length  of  the  blankets  and  the  contour  feature  of  the  sheets. 

What  About  Industry  Promotions?  There’s  a  new  industry¬ 
wide  promotion  about  to  be  launched:  Linen  Closet  Week, 
October  4  to  10,  designed  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  August 
white  sales  and  the  beginning  of  Christmas  buying.  Spon¬ 
sors  include  the  Allied  Linens  &  Domestics  Association,  the 
Linen  Trade  Association,  the  Irish  Linen  Guild,  and  many 
individual  manufacturers.  Symbol  of  the  promotion  is  an 
open  linen  closet,  its  shelves  filled  and  its  doors  bearing  lists 
of  items  needed. 


Training  for 

"VrOT  all  the  obstacles  to  the  promotion  of  full-markup 
merchandise  are  such  that  management  can  do  away 
with  them  by  the  allotment  of  more  space  or  bigger  budgets. 
There’s  always  the  salesgirl,  who  can  make  or  break  the  new 
merchandise.  A  case  in  [>oint  is  the  buyer  who,  at  an  exhibit 
of  blankets,  pillows  and  comforts  made  from  a  new  fiber, 
talked  eagerly  of  the  possibility  of  running  a  promotion  on 
that  fiber.  Everything  about  it,  she  said,  was  just  right  for 
her  customers  and  esf)ecially  good  for  the  climate  of  her 
community.  In  the  midst  of  her  planning,  however,  she 
came  to  a  pause.  “I  don’t  know,”  she  said.  “My  girls  are 
old-fashioned.  They  like  only  all  wool  and  Irish  linen  and 
things  like  that.  They  really  know  their  merchandise,  but 
they  sell  only  what  they  want  to  sell.” 

A  spokesman  for  the  fiber  manufacturer  offered  her  a  kit 
with  which  to  demonstrate  its  virtues  to  her  sales  staff  or 
her  customers:  he  showed  her  literature,  tags,  other  selling 
aids.  But  she  could  not  be  budged.  Until  she  sounded  out 
her  girls,  she  was  not  buying.  If  she  could  not  convince 
them  of  the  fiber’s  merits,  she  intended  to  pass  up  the  chance 
to  introduce  merchandise  she  knew  her  customers  would 
want.  For  she  knew,  from  sad  experience,  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  if  her  salespeople  looked  down  their  noses  at  the  new 
product.  Their  silent  scorn  could  undo  all  the  good  work 
of  the  store’s  and  the  manufacturer’s  advertising  that  was 
aimed  at  building  up  the  new  fiber. 


BRIDES  EVERY  DAY.  Even  a  small  table  in  the 
linens  department  can  do  a  lot  to  remind  custom¬ 
ers  that  bridal  gifts  abound  here.  Shewn  is 
Callaway  Mills'  suggestion— several  versions  of 
its  towel  trousseau  on  a  half-round  table  deco¬ 
rated  with  wedding  bells.  The  bride,  groom, 
and  candelabra  are  cardboard  cut-outs. 


Better  Sales 

The  Salesgirl  Holds  the  Key.  Buyers  who  have  this  problem 
in  their  departments  are  not  always  aware  of  it.  Many  of 
them  report  blithely  that  their  salespeople  know  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  therefore  need  no  systematic  training  program, 
other  than  the  routine  weekly  or  monthly  meeting.  Often 
these  very  buyers  report  that  new  synthetics  “don’t  sell,”  and 
that  they  have  “no  calls”  for  new  colors  and  patterns.  The 
job  of  creating,  or  even  of  nurturing  the  demand  for  some¬ 
thing  new,  is  not  for  these  departments. 

Buyers  who  are  more  alive  to  the  problem,  however,  are 
avid  for  whatever  help  manufacturers  offer  and  are  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  the  results.  One  buyer  says  flatly  that  a  talk  by 
a  manufacturer’s  representative  is  far  more  effective  than 
the  same  talk  would  be  if  given  by  the  buyer  himself.  Buyers 
particularly  like  to  have  a  maker  of  sheets,  or  pillows  or 
blankets,  or  any  other  product,  talk  on  the  quality  points 
of  his  merchandise— how  to  distinguish  them— and  how  to 
use  them  in  selling. 

Manufacturers  who  are  developing  sales  training  programs 
in  this  field  say  that  the  retail  employee  is  eager  to  learn 
and  to  apply  what  has  been  learned.  Dayton  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  supplies  an  example  from  its  experience  with  a  new 
viewer  it  has  devised,  permitting  the  salesperson  to  show 
the  customer  how  the  foam  in  their  pillows  compares  with 
that  in  other  makes.  After  the  viewer  had  been  tried  out 
in  one  department  store,  the  rubber  company  sought  to 
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Recommendations 


The  linens  and  domestics  group  of  departments  can  have  both  volume  and  markup  if  it  will  play  down 
loss  leaders  and  close  outs  and  play  up  full  assortments,  fashion,  strong  new  items.  To  do  this,  it  needs: 


•  DISPLAY:  With  adequate  facilities,  the  depart¬ 
ment  can  dramatize  profitable  items,  build  related 
sales  of  go-together  colors  and  patterns,  spotlight 
the  gift  appeal  of  staples  as  well  as  new  items. 


m  ADVERTISING  AND  MERCHANDISE  BUDGETS:  Buy¬ 
ing  and  advertising  need  to  follow  the  ready-to- 
wear  pattern — always  some  open-to-buy  for  new 
items,  for  reorders  of  good  running  numbers,  for 
filling  in  basic  stocks.  And  always  some  advertising 
funds  for  the  hot  exclusive! 


can  center  around  the  use  of  consultants  to  advise 
the  homemaker,  around  gift  occasions,  bridal 
events.  Price  promotions  can  be  more  than  just 
profit-wrecking  sprees;  they  can  be  used  to  high¬ 
light  important  trends  and  features,  to  help  luxu¬ 
ries  become  necessities. 


•  EVENTS:  Prestige  promotions,  at  full  markup. 


•  TRAINING:  Salespeople  need  to  learn  about  color 
trends,  home  fashions,  and  new  synthetics.  They’ll 
need  all  the  help  the  buyer  and  his  resources  can 
give  them,  or  their  natural  prejudice  against  the 
new  and  unfamiliar  will  hold  back  the  sales  of 
profitable,  up-and-coming  merchandise. 


transfer  it  to  another  store  for  further  trial.  The  salespeople 
in  the  first  store  raised  an  anguished  protest.  They  were 
using  the  gadget  every  day  and  would  not  be  without  it! 


DISPLAY  TAKES  MANY  FORMS.  Shown  above 
(top)  are  swim  luils  that  tell  towelt.  And  why 
not?  The  May  Co.,  Lot  Angelet,  tiung  Cannon 
beach  towelt  over  the  armt  of  manilcint  in  the 
twim  tuit  department  to  tie  in  with  a  linen  de¬ 
partment  event.  At  Gimbelt,  New  York  (below), 
a  taletwoman  utet  lighted  magnifying  glattet 
provided  by  Koolfoam  to  ditplay  the  intide  of  a 
foam  rubber  pillow.  Airflow  quality  it  a  Koolfoam 
feature. 


Teaching  Materials.  The  appeal  of  a  gadget  or  of  any  sim¬ 
ple  equipment  for  demonstrating  quality  is  obvious  to  those 
who  have  been  working  with  retail  salespeople,  .\lthough 
every  new  product  comes  on  the  market  accompanied  by 
informative  labels,  booklets  for  the  customer  and  literature 
for  the  salesperson,  an  actual  demonstration  appears  to 
be  the  all-inqxtrtant  link. 

Resources  who  supply  booklets  for  salespeople  have  found 
that  this  is  seldom  enough;  more  and  more  of  them  are 
giving  thought  to  the  problem  of  how  to  get  the  message 
across  personally  to  the  salespeople.  Typical  is  the  case  of 
one  fairly  new  synthetic  which  failed  to  set  notable  sales 
records  in  its  first  few  seasons.  Study  of  the  problem  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  fiber  manufacturer  and  the  makers  of  finished 
products  had  relied  almost  entirely  on  the  printed  word 
to  tell  their  story— advertising,  leaflets,  counter  cards,  etc. 
Now  a  program  is  being  readied  that  will  have  demonstrators 
making  the  rounds  of  the  stores  to  talk  to  salespeople,  and 
to  customers,  too,  if  that  is  wanted. 

Electric  Bed  Coverings.  Also  very  much  at  the  mercy  of 
the  salesperson  is  the  fate  of  electric  blankets  and  other  elec¬ 
tric  bed  coverings.  One  manufacturer  contends  that,  much 
as  these  items  need  selling,  the  only  real  selling  they  get  is 
the  word-of-mouth  publicity  given  them  by  present  users. 
The  typical  linens  department  salesperson  does  not  know 
how  to  present  the  item,  how  to  tell  the  story  of  thermostatic 
controls,  or  how  to  allay  some  of  the  strange  fears  with  which 
consumers  regard  the  blankets. 

The  typical  linens  buyer,  to  make  matters  worse,  seldom 
realizes  that  he  has  in  this  merchandise  an  item  with  high 
unit  sale  and  year-round  sales  possibilities.  Most  buyers  give 
the  blanket  a  fling  in  the  early  winter,  completely  disregard¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  its  electrical  controls  make  it  usable,  and 
therefore  salable,  in  all  but  the  very  hottest  months  of  the 
year.  (Continued  on  next  page.) 
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STORES  Reports  to  Management  on  Linens  and  Domestics  (Concluded) 


The  great  debate  over  which  department  should  handle  nicely  solved  in  some  stores,  where  draperies  and  linens  are 
electric  blankets  is  still  going  on,  meantime.  The  appliance  adjacent,  by  setting  up  a  special  shop  for  them  and  assigning 
department  knows  its  electricity  but  doesn’t  reach  the  cus-  special  salespeople  to  it.  Scruggs,  Vandervoort,  Barney  of 
tomer  when  she  is  thinking  of  bed  coverings;  the  linens  de-  St.  Louis,  has  such  a  shop,  located  between  the  linens  and 
partment  is  the  natural  place  for  bed  coverings,  but  the  sales-  drapery  departments,  and  of)erated  jointly  by  both  buyers, 
people  know  little  about  electricity.  In  order  to  close  the  It  functions,  incidentally,  with  no  hard  and  fast  rules  or  red 
gaps  in  their  training,  whether  the  salespeople  are  appli-  tape.  The  number  of  beds  used  by  either  buyer  depends  on 
ance  or  linens  department  staff.  General  Electric  plans  for  the  importance  of  his  merchandise  story  at  the  time;  the 
its  blanket  (now  contouredl)  a  key  city  training  program  like  advertising  and  merchandise  budgets  are  also  completely 
the  one  it  used  so  effectively  for  vacuum  cleaners.  This  means 
doing  an  all-out  job  of  retail  training  in  a  city,  and  also 
advertising  locally  and  doing  everything  possible  to  create 
customer  interest  simultaneously  with  the  training  drive. 

The  combination  of  training  plus  promotion  appears  to  have 
a  longer  lasting  effect  than  training  alone. 


Kelp  on  the  Way.  In  time,  the  linens  and  domestics  buyer 
will  get  from  his  resources  all  tlie  help  he  needs  to  give  his 
salespeople  fashion  and  technical  training.  Some  buyers,  in 
Bedspreads  and  Fashion  Training.  Sadly  needed  in  many  fact,  already  have  more  offers  than  they  can  accept,  since  a. 
linens  departments  is  training  in  home  fashions.  So  poorly  good  deal  of  what  is  available  now  comes  in  the  form  of  a 
equipped,  in  fact,  are  some  linens  department  staffs  that  an  movie  or  slide  film  that  takes  salespeople  off  the  floor, 
occasional  high  style  bedspread  manufacturer  breathes  a  sigh  Meanwhile,  until  his  resources  understand  his  needs  and 
of  relief  when  a  linens  department  loses  this  merchandise  to  answer  them  more  practically,  the  buyer  has  a  man-sized  job 
curtains  and  draperies.  At  least  those  salespeople,  he  hopes,  of  absorbing  and  passing  along  the  facts  about  the  many 
will  know  something  about  home  furnishings!  new  products  his  department  carries.  But  unless  he  does  that 

Other  manufacturers  take  the  opposite  view,  insisting  that  conscientiously  and  well,  he  cannot  hope  to  achieve  the 
bedspreads  should  be  coordinated  with  and  sold  with  sheets,  gratifyingly  healthy  markups  these  items  are  planned  to 
blankets,  and  everything  else  for  the  bedroom  and  bath,  carry;  if  the  salespeople  aren’t  enthusiastic  and  informed— 
Some  of  these  firms  stand  ready  to  send  an  expert  into  the  and  they  aren’t  known  particularly  for  wildly  embracing  the 
stores  to  explain  color  coordination  to  salespeople  and  new  and  unfamiliar  in  a  staple  merchandise  department- 
customers.  the  fresher  items  will  join  the  familiar  white  sale  staples  on 

The  special  problem  of  selling  bedspread  ensembles  is  the  bargain  counters. 


CORONATION  WINDOW.  At  left,  a  prestiga 
window  created  by  the  Howland  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  to  tie  in  with  the  coronation 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  June.  Medieval  armorplate 
and  the  royal  seal  of  the  House  of  Windsor  are 
connected  by  Bates  spreads  retailing  at  $29.50. 
Although  the  bedspreads  are  not  shown  in  use, 
the  tremendous  interest  in  the  coronation  made 
the  window  an  eye-stopper  and  gave  the  bed¬ 
spreads  an  aura  of  luxury. 


COLORED  SHEETS  AND  THE  CORONATION.  The 
display  case  at  right  was  part  of  a  Pepperell 
colored  sheet  promotion  at  Jordan  Marsh  Co., 
Boston.  The  Pepperell  Co.  went  all  out  in  using 
the  coronation  theme  for  late  Spring  promotions 
of  its  Lady  Pepperell  line,  going  so  far  as  to 
sponsor  two  nationwide  radio  broadcasts  of  the 
event.  Colored  sheets  were  given  regal  names  for 
the  tie-in:  Princess  Pink,  Windsor  Rose,  Royal 
Orchid,  Duchess  Yellow,  Buckingham  Blue,  etc. 


Lady  P«ppe.rell  Pheat; 

*■  rjfi*  -* 
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About  Fabrics 


ORLON  AND  DYNEL  IN  FLEECE 


O^OMEN’S  coats  of  Orion  fleece— 
^  and  dynel  fleece  as  well— have 
been  sold  in  considerable  volume  since 
their  introduction  nearly  two  years 
ago  under  the  promotional  banner  of 
washability.  Because  of  the  non-ab¬ 
sorbent  qualities  of  these  chemically 
produced  textile  fibers,  they  can  be 
made  into  fabrics  that  are  inherently 
less  reactive  to  water  than  the  natural 
or  cellulosic  products.  For  this  reason, 
the  synthetic  fleeces  are  highly  service¬ 
able  fabrics  in  that  they  are  resistant 
to  wrinkling  and  soiling,  have  good 
shape  retention  qualities,  dry  quickly 
in  laundering,  and,  if  properly  con¬ 
structed,  are  resistant  to  shrinkage  in 
laundering  and  drycleaning.  Chemical 
fibers  also  have  the  advantages  of  be¬ 
ing  resistant  to  fire,  insect  attacks  and 
chemical  damage. 

Shrinkage.  Despite  claims  of  shrink¬ 
age  resistance,  however,  fleece  coats  of 
Orion  acrylic  fiber  have  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  some  complaints  on  this  score. 
Some  retail  sources  have  said  that 
while  the  number  of  returns  has  not 
been  large,  the  complaint  has  been 
mainly  that  shrinkage  had  occurred 
in  either  laundering  or  drycleaning.  It 
is  generally  agreed  today  that  Orion 
fleece  coats  as  a  rule  require  very  care¬ 
ful  handling  in  laundering  in  order  to 
avoid  excessive  shrinkage:  that  these 
garments  can  be  tumble-dried  in  home- 
type  dryers  if  they  are  removed  before 
becoming  completely  dry.  Severe 
shrinkage  may  occur,  on  the  other 
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hand,  if  the  garments  are  tumbled  to 
a  bone  dry  condition. 

The  safest  laundering  procedure  is, 
of  course,  to  hang  the  garment  drip¬ 
ping  wet  until  dry.  Some  people  ob¬ 
ject  to  this  method  because  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  and  inconvenience  of  handling 
heavy,  soaking  wet  garments  in  the 
home,  but  it  is  the  surest  way  of  min¬ 
imizing  shrinkage. 

As  regards  shrinkage  occurring  in 
drycleaning,  the  National  Institute  of 
Drycleaning  has  reported  that  while 
some  fabrics  of  this  construction  seem 
fairly  stable  dimensionally,  other  Or¬ 
ion  fleeces  tested  showed  excessively 
high  shrinkages.  It  found  that  simple 
steaming  of  certain  fabrics  resulted  in 
dimensional  losses  as  high  as  10  per 
cent  while  others  of  the  exact  same 
tyjie  showed  losses  of  negligible 
amounts  under  the  same  treatment. 

Processing  a  Factor.  It  would  appear 
from  this  that  the  shrinkage  character¬ 
istics  of  Orion  fleece  vary  according  to 
the  particular  processing  conditions 
the  fabrics  undergo  in  manufacture: 
that  certain  precautions  and  closely 
held  controls  are  essential  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Orion  fleece,  as  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  any  cloth,  to  minimize  the 
shrinkage  factor. 

As  the  fleece  fabrics  in  question  are 
knitted  constructions,  not  woven,  it 
should  be  said  that  the  shrinkage 
problem  is  inherently  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  because  of  the  yielding 
character  of  the  cloth.  The  advantages 
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of  a  non-absorbent  fiber  for  knitted 
fabrics  are  readily  understood,  how¬ 
ever,  as  such  fabrics  do  not  introduce 
the  additional  shrinkage  factors  of 
yarn  swelling  and  felting  that  are 
present  when  cellulosic  or  wool  fibers 
are  used. 

Dynel.  The  National  Institute  of  Dry- 
cleaning  found  dynel  fleece  fabrics 
tested  for  shrinkage  were  considerably 
more  stable  dimensionally  than  Orion 
fleece  in  drycleaning,  tumble-drying 
and  steaming.  Under  these  conditions 
the  two  fabrics  tested  did  not  exceed 
4.5  per  cent  shrinkage  in  steaming  and 
4.9  per  cent  after  five  complete  cycles 
of  drycleaning.  In  wet  cleaning,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fabrics  shrank  as  high  as  11.9 
per  cent.  To  what  extent  the  knitted 
cotton  back  of  the  cloth  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this  shrinkage  was  not  deter¬ 
mined.  In  the  Orion  tests,  wet  clean¬ 
ing  shrinkages  were  negligible  in  some 
cases  and  as  high  as  8.7  per  cent  after 
five  cycles  of  processing  in  others. 

The  principal  complaint  reported 
with  dynel  fleece  in  the  drycleaning 
industry,  however,  has  not  been  shrink¬ 
age.  It  has  been,  rather,  the  tendency 
of  the  fleece  to  become  irreparably 
matted  when  steamed  and  brushed  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  common  practice 
in  handling  wool  fleeces  in  dryclean¬ 
ing  to  card  or  brush  the  cloth  while 
steaming  in  order  to  restore  its  orig¬ 
inal  smooth,  lustrous  finish.  This 
same  technique,  which  works  so  well 
on  wool  fleece,  is  ruinous  on  dynel 
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LEPP  &•  CO.  INC.,  K«np«li>,  Wiicontin 


Retail  profiU  consist  of  many 
things  .  .  .  the  most  important,  low  cost 
sales.  Grand  Rapids  designed  stores 
attract  more  customers,  display  more 
merchandise,  create  more  sales. 
Experienced  Grand  Rapids  designers 
know  how  to  encourage  customer  self- 
selection  so  that  more  sales  are  made 
by  fewer  salespeople,  at  reduced  costs 
.  .  .  with  increased  profits  for  you. 

Ask  our  representative  to  call  to  discuss 
our  store  designing  service. 


Little  or  big  ... 

New  or  remodeling  ... 

Grand  Rapids  designing 
Gives  you  more  for  your  money. 

IFrite  today  for  a  booklet  on  Lytton’g,  Evergreen  Park  —  Addrest  Dept.  S-9 

GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 

Hew  you  •  CHICAGO  •  PITTSIUI6H  •  MEMPHIS  •  LOS  AHGELES  •  POITIAHD 


fleece.  The  problem  was  recognized 
early,  however,  and  all  coat  makers 
handling  this  cloth  are  urged  to  use  a 
label  supplied  by  the  fiber  producer 
which  warns  to  brush  the  fabric  only 
when  it  is  dry. 

It  is  reported  by  NID,  however,  that 
some  of  these  garments  are  not  so 
labeled  and  have  suffered  for  this 
reason  the  type  of  damage  caused  by 
steam  brushing.  As  such  damage  can 
occur  just  as  easily  in  alteration  de¬ 
partments,  retailers  are  urged  to  take 
particular  note  of  the  warning.  Furth¬ 
ermore,  they  should  not  remove  these 
labels  if  it  has  been  their  practice  to 
do  so. 

The  matting  problem  relates  to  the 
thermoplastic  property  of  dynel,  which 
makes  it  highly  important  wherever 
this  fiber  is  present  to  avoid  excessive 
heating  of  the  fabric.  Otherwise,  the 
yarn  will  become  fused  and  stiff,  and 
will  suffer  severe  dimensional  losses. 

Discoloration.  Some  sources  have  re¬ 
ported  that  while  Orion  fleece  coats 
may  be  laundered,  they  respond  some¬ 
what  better  to  drycleaning  insofar  as 
appearance  is  concerned.  The  fabric 
has  been  noted  in  some  cases  to  be¬ 
come  slightly  gray  or  dark-shaded  with 
successive  launderings,  whereas  in  dry- 
cleaning,  colors  remain  bright  and 
clean. 

Orion  may  also  take  on  a  slight  yel¬ 
lowish  appearance  if  dried  excessively 
in  domestic  tumblers,  according  to  a 
retail  laboratory.  Unfortunately,  Oi- 
lon  discoloration  cannot  be  corrected 
by  any  type  of  home  bleaching  anti 
efforts  to  do  this  chemically  under 
trained  supervision  have  been  only 
moderately  successful,  the  laboratory 
said. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  if  manu¬ 
facturer-recommended  precautions  are 
followed  in  the  laundering  of  Orion 
or  dynel  fleece  coats  and  if  precautions 
are  taken  in  drycleaning  to  minimize 
as  much  as  possible  conditions  of 
cleaning  that  have  been  found  to 
accent  the  shortcomings  of  these  gar¬ 
ments,  chances  are  good  that  they  will 
give  reasonably  satisfactory  service.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  the  service  char¬ 
acteristics  of  all  such  garments  are  not 
consistent  and  that  consequently  there 
may  be  complaints  despite  the  pre¬ 
cautions  taken. 
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T^ATIONAL  opinion  must  be  mob- 
^  '  ilized  within  the  next  three  months 
against  the  threat  of  a  federal  sales 
tax.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  are  well  aware  that 
such  a  tax  measure  would  be  most  un¬ 
popular  and  deeply  resented.  But  the 
across-the-board  sales  tax  is  being  ad¬ 
vocated  as  the  only  way  of  ending  the 
present  unjust  system  of  selective  ex¬ 
cises.  The  choice  is  a  false  one— neither 
the  selective  excise  nor  the  proposed 
across-the-board  sales  tax  has  any  place 
in  a  sane  economic  system.  But  there 
are  two  reasons  why  it  is  not  possible  to 
rely  on  the  political  acumen  of  the 
Congress  to  kill  off  this  projxisal. 

First,  the  administration  may  be 
willing  to  set  itself  against  Congress¬ 
ional  opinion,  as  it  did  on  the  excess 
profits  tax  and  as  it  is  apparently 
1  going  to  do  on  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

If  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
White  House  support  this  tax  on  pur¬ 
chasing,  the  political  wisdom  of  the 
Congressmen  may  get  lost  in  a  desire 
to  preserve  party  unity.  We  have  no 
evidence  as  yet  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  is  going  to  support  a  national 
sales  tax,  but  it  is  certainly  sending 
out  feelers  in  that  direction.  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  George  Humphrey, 
discussing  the  budget,  said  that  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  sources  must  be  consid¬ 
ered,  and  that  a  federal  sales  tax  is  one 
of  these. 

The  second  cause  for  alarm  is  even 
more  serious.  It  is  possible  that  some 
Congressmen  are  being  lulled  into  the 
Ijelief  that  if  the  proposed  sales  tax  is 
imposed  at  the  manufacturer  level  it 
will,  in  fact,  be  a  hidden  tax,  and 
public  resentment,  if  any,  will  be  brief 
and  quickly  forgotten.  But  hiding  the 
tax  and— if  it  were  possible— escaping 
public  resentment  would  not  alter  the 
fact  that  an  across-the-board  tax  on 
purchasing  for  ordinary  revenue  pur¬ 
poses  is  a  fiscal  monstrosity. 

Even  a  limited  tax  on  purchasing 
can  be  justified  only  in  an  inflationary 


emergency  when  the  government 
wishes  to  discourage  people  from  buy¬ 
ing.  As  a  revenue  measure,  some  case 
might  conceivably  be  made  for  it  as  a 
stop-gap  in  an  acute  financial  crisis. 
But  this  is  no  temporary  or  stop-gap 
proposal.  It  is  designed  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  place  in  our  economy.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  a  long-planned  campaign;  the 
fruit,  too,  of  long-continued  exaspera¬ 
tion  with  the  mounting  burden  of  cor¬ 
porate  taxes.  Retailers  share  that  bur¬ 
den,  and  they  don’t  like  it  any  better 
than  anyone  else  does.  But  the  fact 
that  income  tax  is  heavy  is  no  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  a  sales  tax;  it  does 
not  alter  the  long-standing  and  never 
refuted  argument  that  a  general  sales 
tax  is  discriminatory  and  deflationary. 

It  falls  most  heavily  on  the  lowest  in¬ 
come  group,  which  puts  the  largest 
proportion  of  its  earnings  into  essen¬ 
tial  commodities. 

Concealing  the  Tax.  I'o  these  basic 
Haws  of  the  sales  tax,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  adds  an¬ 
other:  by  specifying  that  the  proposed 
tax  should  be  levied  at  the  manufac¬ 
turer  level,  the  NAM  would  conceal 
it  in  the  prices  of  merchandise. 
NRDGA  representatives  who  have 
said  that  the  sales  tax  should  be  im¬ 
posed  at  the  retail  level  if  at  all  have 
many  excellent  reasons— some  of  them 
self-protective— but  the  major  reason 
is  this:  if  it  should  go  through,  they 
want  the  public  to  know  about  it  anti 
keep  on  knowing  about  it  on  every 
shopping  trip. 

E.  C.  Stephenson,  vice  president  of 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company  and 
chairman  of  NRDGA’s  Taxation 
Committee,  puts  it  this  way: 

“Retailing  believes  the  consumer 
should  know  exactly  how  much  of  the 
price  of  his  purchase  is  attributable  to 
tax.  Retailing  believes  also  that  econ¬ 
omies  in  government  will  never  come 
into  being  until  there  is  full  realiza¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  consuming 


public  .  .  .  that  undisciplined  and 
wasteful  spending  will  continue  until 
the  taxpayer  demands  it  stop.” 

If  it  should  come  to  a  national  sales 
tax,  the  NRDGA  will  make  every 
effort  to  have  that  sales  tax  collected  at 
retail  level.  But  that  is  a  last-ditch 
fight  that  should  never  have  to  be 
waged.  The  fact  that  the  NRDG.A.  has 
argued  in  favor  of  a  retail-level  sales 
tax  as  against  a  manufacturer-level 
sales  tax  certainly  does  not  mean  that 
the  .\ssociation  accepts  the  sales  tax 
principle.  The  recent  Congressional 
hearings  where  this  subject  was  dis¬ 
cussed  were  held  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  the  best  way  of 
collecting  such  an  excise,  should  it  be 
imposed.  If  the  Association  had  re¬ 
fused  to  testify,  it  would  have  exposed 
its  member  stores  and  their  customers 
not  only  to  the  risk  of  the  tax  itself 
but  to  a  collection  system  that  would 
make  it  doubly  intolerable. 

How  to  Fight  It.  But  the  NRDGA  is 
very  far  from  believing  that  a  national 
sales  tax  is  inevitable.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  opposes  it.  It  is  unsound  in  con¬ 
cept;  unjust,  discriminatory  and  de¬ 
flationary  in  effect.  And  it  is  unnec¬ 
essary.  Only  an  acute  financial  crisis 
could  justify  its  use.  Until  the  many 
loopholes  in  our  present  taxation 
structure  have  been  closed  up  and 
until  all  the  possibilities  of  govern¬ 
mental  economy  have  been  utilized, 
there  is  no  justification  whatever  for 
a  sales  tax,  selective  or  general. 

The  single  official  administration 
statement  that  has  been  made  publicly 
on  this  matter  was  Secretary  Humph¬ 
rey’s  'last  month.  It  is  important  that 
the  administration  and  the  Congress 
both  learn  quickly  the  strength  of  re¬ 
tail  and  public  reaction.  In  a  special 
bulletin  to  members  this  month,  the 
.Association  is  therefore  urging  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  discuss  this  issue  with  their 
Congressmen,  with  their  local  trade 
associations,  newspapers,  and  consum¬ 
er  groups.  The  NRDGA  itself  will 
direct  a  campaign  to  the  Congress  and 
provide  information  to  the  national 
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press.  The  campaign  to  fasten  a  sales 
tax  on  the  nation  has  been  a  quiet  one. 
The  fight  against  it  will  be  loud  and 
in  the  open. 

Toft-Hartley  Outlook 

When  a  memorandum  on  labor  leg¬ 
islation,  signed  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  leaked  to  the  press  early  last 
month,  it  induced  a  case  of  acute  shock 
among  business  men.  NRDGA’s  Em¬ 
ployee  Relations  Service  said:  “All  but 
one  of  the  19  proposals  set  forth  in  the 
White  House  memo  were  pro-labor.  A 
marked  similarity  was  evident  between 
the  administration’s  proposed  princi¬ 
ples  and  the  program  previously  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  submitted  to 
President  Eisenhower  by  Secretary  of 
Labor  Durkin.  ...  A  return  to  the 
pro-labor  days  of  the  Wagner  Act 
would  quickly  follow  the  passage  of 
a  major  portion  of  these . . .  proposals.” 

Retailers  and  other  business  men 
who  appeared  at  Taft-Hartley  hear¬ 
ings  last  spring  had  advanced  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  Act  needed  relatively 
little  amendment,  but  was  much  in 
need  of  impartial  administration.  The 
NRDGA  representatives  did  ask  for 
amendment  or  clarification  to  assure 
free  and  secret  elections;  to  prevent  co¬ 
ercive  efforts  to  force  an  employer  to 
recognize  a  minority  union;  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  lockout  as  a  legal  economic 
sanction  (equating  it  with  the  right 
to  strike);  to  protect  the  employer’s 
right  of  free  speech.  None  of  these 
management  proposals  had  a  place  in 
the  White  House  memorandum;  on 
the  contrary,  the  memorandum  en¬ 
dorsed  a  whole  string  of  union  pro- 
p>osals  which  would  be  equivalent  to 
re-establishing  the  “closed  shop,”  and 
which  would  very  sharply  curtail  man¬ 
agement’s  freedom  of  action. 

The  memorandum  has  been  ex¬ 
plained  as  tentative  and  subject  to  re¬ 
vision  and  its  release  to  the  press  was 
officially  unauthorized.  A  revised  ver¬ 
sion  was  to  be  prepared.  But  the  un¬ 
expectedly  strong  bias  in  favor  of  the 
union  position  was  regarded  as  a  sig¬ 
nal  to  management  that  it  cannot  take 
a  favorable  Taft-Hartley  climate  for 
granted. 


Federal  Budget  Needs 

What  case  is  there  for  the  argument 
that  the  government  cannot  get  along 
without  sales  tax  revenue?  It  sums  up 
about  this  way: 

Federal  spending  plans  have  been 
trimmed,  and  the  revised  1954  budget 
(made  public  late  last  month)  is  down 
to  $72.1  billion.  But  the  projected 
1954  revenue  is  $68.3  billion.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  committed  to  a  cut  in 
personal  income  tax  rate  and  removal 
of  the  excess  profits  tax.  Corporate  tax 
rates  are  supposed  to  be  reduced  next 
spring.  Since  the  Russian  announce¬ 
ment  about  the  H-bomb,  it  is  not  like¬ 
ly  that  national  security  spending  can 
be  further  reduced.  With  lower  tax 
revenue  from  present  sources,  a  larger 
deficit  would  seem  likely  for  1955. 

But  Beardsley  Ruml,  at  Washington 
tax  hearings  last  month,  said  that  the 
need  of  more  revenue— and,  in  fact,  the 
unbalanced  state  of  the  budget— is 
more  apparent  than  real.  Ruml  con¬ 
tends  that  the  government  annually 
overstates  its  revenue  needs  by  $12 
billion.  One  reason  is  that  capital 
items  appear  in  the  government’s  bud¬ 
geting  as  expenses. 

Retailers  Report 

Retail  Benefit  Plans.  Fifty  per  cent  of 
department  stores,  specialty  stores  and 
chains  covered  in  a  recent  study  pro¬ 
vide  employees  with  an  income  at  re¬ 
tirement  age— most  by  a  straight  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  a  few  by  means  of  a  deferred 
payment  profit  sharing  plan.  The 
study,  which  concerns  all  kinds  of  em¬ 
ployee  benefit  plans  in  stores,  covers 
40  states,  135  stores  in  all  volume 
ranges,  and  three  national  chains.  It 
was  carried  out  by  Miss  Hazel  Jean 
Waldrop  as  her  thesis  for  a  Master  of 
Business  Administration  degree  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 

Part  of  the  incidental  information 
developed  by  the  survey  is  the  extent 
of  unionism  in  the  stores  represented. 
Twenty-six  per  cent  of  135  reporting 
stores  have  one  or  more  union  con¬ 
tracts  covering  their  employees;  in  six 
per  cent,  organizing  activity  had 


reached  the  point  of  a  petition  to  the 
NLRB  for  representation  elections. 
Stores  with  less  than  100  employees 
report  no  union  contracts;  among 
stores  with  more  than  3,500  employees, 
67  per  cent  have  contracts. 

Health  and  accident  benefits  are 
provided  by  89  per  cent  of  the  stores, 
79  per  cent  including  hospitalization 
benefits.  About  half  of  the  health  and 
accident  benefit  programs  are  jointly 
financed  by  stores  and  employees. 
Group  life  insurance  is  reported  by  76 
per  cent.  Says  the  report: 

“Some  of  the  group  life  insurance 
policy  provisions  .  .  .  seem  to  warrant 
consideration  and  possible  improve¬ 
ment.  Without  provision  for  post-re- 
tirement-age  security  by  means  of  pen¬ 
sions  or  annuity  payments  by  the  store, 
there  appears  to  be  a  need  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  group  life  insurance 
program  to  the  retired  employee  at  the 
time  of  his  leaving  the  work  force.” 

One  fourth  of  the  department  stores 
reporting  make  use  of  a  profit-sharing 
principle  in  some  fashion.  More  than 
half  of  these  have  a  deferred  profit 
sharing  plan  to  provide  retirement  in¬ 
come;  about  a  third  pay  a  profit  shar¬ 
ing  bonus  annually.  Most  of  the  profit 
sharing  plans  were  put  into  effect  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  years;  only  two  had  been 
started  since  1946. 

The  next  issue  of  Stores  will  carry 
more  detailed  findings  from  this  study, 
showing  how  the  various  types  of 
benefit  plans  are  operated  in  stores  of 
different  sizes  and  types. 
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Boston  Conference.  At  the  Boston 
Conference  on  Retail  Distribution, 
which  will  be  held  on  October  19  and 
20,  four  retailers  of  international  rep 
utation  will  be  among  the  speakers. 
They  are  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  president 
of  Federated  Department  Stores;  B. 
Earl  Puckett,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Allied  Stores  Corporation;  Sir  Richard 
Burbidge,  chairman  of  Harrods  Ltd. 
of  London,  and 'Gottlieb  Duttweiler, 
head  of  the  Federation  of  Migros  Co¬ 
operatives  of  Zurich. 

In  addition  to  retailing,  the  fields  of 
discussion  include  economics,  foreign 
policy  and  its  effect  on  U.  S.  business, 
and  marketing  in  general  from  the 
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manufacturing  stage  to  the  point  of 
consumer  purchase.  Malcolm  P.  Mc¬ 
Nair,  Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Re¬ 
tailing  at  Harvard,  will  be  among  the 
speakers;  so  will  Miss  Tobe,  head  of 
Tobe  and  Associates;  Vergil  D.  Reed, 
vice  president  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.;  William  A.  Blees,  vice  president 
of  the  Crosley  Division,  Avco  Manu¬ 
facturing  Corp.;  Harry  L.  Dalton,  vice 
president  of  the  American  Viscose 
Corp.;  James  B.  Lee,  president  of 
Frank  H.  Lee  Co.,  and  Fenton  B. 
Turck,  president,  Turck,  Hill  &  Co. 
Several  magazine  and  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives  will  discuss  the  roles  of 
advertising,  journalism  and  research 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  American 
market. 

Paul  Mazur  of  Lehman  Brothers 
will  address  the  conference.  His  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  “The  Standards  We  Raise.” 
This  is  also  the  title  of  Mazur’s  new 
book,  to  be  published  this  month  by 
Harper’s. 

BLS  Prices.  The  latest  BLS  index  of 
department  store  prices  shows  a  rise 
of  0.6  per  cent  over  a  12  month  period, 
0.5  per  cent  of  the  increase  having 
occurred  between  January  and  June 
this  year.  Four  groups  of  merchandise 
accounted  for  the  increase;  shoes,  fur¬ 
niture  and  bedding,  home  furnishings 
and  notions  and  toilet  articles.  Price 
declines  occurred  in  the  other  six 
groupings  used  in  the  index.  A  finer 
breakdown  of  merchandise  groups 
will  be  used  in  this  index  starting  next 
January. 

Retailing  International.  Retailing 
may  yet  see  the  development  of  a  kind 
of  international  elite  corps  of  mer- 
(handisers,  whose  early  training  in¬ 
cludes  close  study  of  operating  meth¬ 
ods  and  resources  in  countries  other 
than  their  own.  A  number  of  young 
l.-eople  from  Europe  are  now  in  this 
country;  perhaps  the  day  will  come 
when  our  own  promising  juniors  are 
given  a  sort  of  graduate  study  year  in 
a  French,  English  or  Scandinavian  de¬ 
partment  store.  So  far  the  travel  is 
mostly  in  this  direction.  Early  this 
month  Miss  Birgitta  Jonas,  the  21- 
year-old  daughter  of  Arvid  Jonas, 
owner  of  Johaxson’s,  Tranas,  Sweden, 
arrived  in  Louisville.  She  will  spend  a 
year  at  Kaufman-Straiis.  and  when 
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she  goes  back  to  Sweden  will  launch 
off  on  an  active  career  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  her  family’s  store.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  is  an  outcome  of  the  visit 
of  the  Swedish  group  here  at  last  con¬ 
vention  time,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
NRDGA’s  International  Committee. 
Harry  W.  Schacter,  the  president  of 
Kaufman-Straus,  is  an  enthusiast  on 
the  subject  of  international  friendship 
among  retailers.  Miss  Jonas  will  be 
the  house  guest  of  the  Schacters  dur¬ 
ing  her  stay  in  the  U.  S. 

The  international  character  of 
NRDG.Vs  annual  conventions  grows 
more  marked  each  year.  Delegations 
from  Austria,  Eire  and  Northern  Ire¬ 
land  have  already  indicated  that  they 
will  attend  the  January,  1954,  meet¬ 
ing.  The  plans  of  the  Austrian  group 
are  an  outcome  of  Charles  G.  Nichols’ 
recent  visit  to  that  country.  Nichols, 
the  president  and  general  manager  of 
G.  M.  McKelvey  &  Company,  and  a 
former  NRDGA  president,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  MSA  business  team.  The 
invitation  to  the  two  Irish  groups  was 
tendered  in  the  Association’s  name  by 
Andrew  1.  Namm.  Namm  is  an  exec¬ 
utive  with  Namm-Loeser’s,  Brooklyn, 
and  the  son  of  Major  Benjamin  H. 
Namm,  chairman  of  NRDG.Vs  Inter¬ 
national  Committee. 

Five  Per  Cent  Drive.  Efforts  continue 
in  the  stores  to  secure  a  standard  five 
per  cent  cash  discount  in  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing.  The  need  for  the  discount  was 
first  discussed  by  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  then 
chairman  of  the  NRDGA  Vendor  Re¬ 
lations  Committee,  at  the  convention 
of  the  National  .Association  of  Retail 
Clothiers  and  Furnishers  last  Febru¬ 
ary.  The  proposal  that  it  be  set  at  a 
standard  five  per  cent  came  from  Carl 
Gamer,  president  of  the  Association  of 
Buying  Offices. 

Gamer  summarized  the  retail  case 
recently  at  a  meeting  of  his  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  compared  the  profitability  of 
men’s  clothing,  which,  with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  has  never  had  a  true  cash  dis¬ 
count,  Avith  women’s  apparel,  where 
eight  per  cent  is  standard.  He  arrived 
at  the  suggested  five  per  cent  figure  for 
men’s  clothing  by  comparing  its  mark- 
downs,  workroom  costs,  gross  margin 
and  turnover  with  the  statistics  on 
women’s  wear. 

Gamer  and  the  other  retail  repre¬ 


sentatives  all  believe  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  true  cash  discount  in  this 
field  would  help  the  entire  industry. 
Without  it,  they  say,  the  department 
store’s  prospects  of  a  truly  profitable 
operation  seem  so  remote  that  there  is 
little  incentive  to  give  the  department 
the  big  promotional  supp)ort  it  needs. 

Walter  Channing  of  Crowley,  Mil¬ 
ner  &  Co.,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
NRDGA  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 
Group,  endorsed  Gamer’s  proposals. 

He  says:  “A  reasonable  cash  discount 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  this  depart¬ 
ment  is  to  produce  its  share  of  total 
store  business  at  a  profit.  Arguments 
against  the  adoption  of  cash  discounts 
have  little  support  in  fact.  Greatest 
retail  emphasis  is  normally  placed  on 
the  promotion  of  profitable  merchan¬ 
dise.  It  goes  without  saying  that  reas¬ 
onable  profitability  in  the  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing  department  would  lead  to  greater 
promotional  effort  in  this  classification 
in  most  stores.  Certain  manufacturers 
have  recognized  this  condition  and, 
while  they  are  conspicuous  by  their 
limited  number,  they  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  stand  they  have 
taken.” 

Hudson  High  Point.  The  four  broth¬ 
ers  who  head  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany  celebrate  this  month  their  50th 
year  of  working  together.  Richard 
Webber,  chairman  of  the  board,  start¬ 
ed  at  the  store  in  1898.  In  1903  he  was 
joined  by  his  three  brothers,  Oscar, 
now  president  of  the  store;  and  the 
twin  brothers,  James  and  John,  both 
of  whom  have  the  title  of  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  merchandise. 

The  four  brothers  are  nephews  of 
James  Lothian  Hudson,  bachelor 
founder  of  the  store,  who  died  in  1912. 
All  of  them  have  worked  in  the  store 
since  their  school  days.  Talents  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  divided  as  neatly  among 
them  as  their  store  responsibilities; 
what  all  have  in  common  is  a  consum¬ 
ing  interest  in  Hudson’s— plus  bound¬ 
less  enthusiasm  and  physical  energy. 

Hudson’s  is  endlessly  fascinating  for 
its  hugeness  alone.  It’s  the  tallest  de¬ 
partment  store  in  the  world;  it  em¬ 
ploys  12,000  people  the  year  round 
and  14,000  at  Christmas;  has  taken 
care  of  300,000  shoppers  in  a  single 
day.  Hudson’s  basement  store,  with 
two  sub-street  selling  levels,  does  more 
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business  than  any  department  store  in 
Michigan  except  upstairs  Hudson's. 

On  the  first  of  September,  the  larg¬ 
est  telephone  installation  for  private 
business  in  the  U.  S.  went  officially  in¬ 
to  service  at  Hudson’s.  It  can  handle 
40,000  incoming  calls  a  day  and  feeds 
calls  into  over  2,000  telephones  in  the 
store  and  warehouses.  Only  the  Penta¬ 
gon  has  a  bigger  switchboard. 

Hudson’s  was  one  of  the  few  hold¬ 
outs  among  big  department  stores  in 
the  branch  store  movement,  but  when 
the  store  decided  (in  1950)  on  sub¬ 
urban  expansion  the  move  was  under¬ 
taken  on  a  truly  colossal  scale.  Next 
spring  will  see  the  opening  of  North¬ 
land  Center.  The  164-acre  project, 
with  parking  for  7,500  cars,  will  cost 
over  $20  million  and  is  all  Hudson 
financed.  Plans  are  well  under  way 
for  Eastland  Center  and  AVestland 
Center,  to  ring  Detroit  w’ith  modem, 
planned  shopping  centers. 

Retailers  who  attend  NRDG.Vs  re¬ 
gional  clinic  and  board  meeting  in 
Detroit  on  October  6  and  7  w'ill  be 
Hudson’s  guests  on  a  two-hour  tour  of 
Northland. 


Courtesy  Pays.  One  of  the  better- 
known  quality  department  stores  in 
Germany— Schreiber’s  of  Frankfort— 
recently  ran  a  “Blue  Ribbon  of  Court¬ 
esy”  contest  among  its  100  employees 
to  determine  which  salesperson  dis¬ 
played  the  most  courteous  sales  tech¬ 
nique.  The  store’s  customers  were  the 
judges  and  they  awarded  the  Blue 
Ribbon  to  Mrs.  Elfriede  Beck  of  the 
hosiery  department.  The  prize  was 
well  worth  the  effort:  a  free  trip  to 
New  York  via  TWA,  where  Mrs.  Beck 
spent  a  week  seeing  the  sights,  meeting 
the  Mayor  and  checking  on  the  court¬ 
esy  of  American  sales  girls. 


groups’  treasuries  for  services  rendered. 
The  program  is  a  neat  tie-up  of  build¬ 
ing  customer  good  will  and  commu¬ 
nity  prestige  for  the  store  at  the  same 
time.  Total  cost,  including  charity 
donation,  coffee,  cookies,  and  paper 
cups,  averages  $200  per  month.  Harry 
C.  Scherer,  the  store’s  general  mana¬ 
ger,  whose  hankering  for  mid^norning 
coffee  started  the  idea,  considers  the 
cost  small  enough  for  the  good  will 
created  in  Rock  Island  and  among 
women’s  organizations  in  neighboring 
Moline  and  Davenport. 


Elevator  Supplements  Escalators.  With 
the  accent  on  moving  stairs  in  new 
two-  or  three-story  branch  units,  many 
retailers  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
providing  additional  vertical  transpor¬ 
tation  for  shoppers  with  baby  carriages 
and  invalids  in  wffieel  chairs.  The  M. 
O’Neil  Co.  branch  store  in  the  O’Neil- 
Sheffield  shopping  center,  located  be¬ 
tween  Elyria  and  Lorain,  O.,  should 
have  this  problem  solved  when  it  is 
completed  next  February.  In  addition 
to  four  escalators  joining  the  base¬ 
ment,  main  and  second  floors,  there 
well  be  an  Otis  automatic  passenger 
elevator  whose  electrical  “brain”  will 
remember  all  up  and  down  calls  and 
whose  rubber-edged  door  and  photo¬ 
electric  cells  will  prevent  the  doors 
from  closing  if  anything  is  in  the  way. 
The  automatic  elevator  also  has  pro¬ 
vision  for  an  attendant  if  heavy 
traffic  develops. 

That  heavy  elevator  traffic  can  de¬ 
velop  is  evidenced  by  an  item  from 
suburban  Lakewood  in  Los  .Angeles. 
The  three-story  May  Co.  branch  there 
will  soon  have  a  second  Otis  automatic 
elevator  to  supplement  the  over¬ 
crowded  one  originally  installed— the 
baby  carriage  trade  being  Avhat  it  is  in 
California. 


Community  Coffee  Break.  Roths¬ 
child’s,  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  department 
store,  has  been  providing  free  coffee 
and  cookies  for  its  customers  over  the 
past  year.  The  newsworthy  feature  of 
the  program  is  that  local  women’s 
clubs,  religious  and  charitable  organ¬ 
izations  do  the  serv’ing— each  group 
being  on  duty  for  a  month— and 
Rothschild’s  contributes  $125  to  the 


treasurer;  Lawrence  A.  Thomas,  secre 
tary:  N.  M.  Ohrbach;  Jerome  K.  Ohr 
bach,  and  David  Berks.  Claster  and 
Thomas  have  been  with  Ohrbach’v 
California  unit. 

Ohrbach  merchandising  policies 
which  stress  close  markups  and  self 
service,  have  already  made  their  irn 
pression  on  Milliron’s  Fullerton  sub 
urban  branch  unit;  the  store  opened 
early  this  month  on  a  cash-and-carn 
basis  with  most  merchandise  out  in 
the  open  on  racks  or  counters.  ^Vhat 
the  new’  owners  will  do  with  the  main 
Milliron  store’s  leased  hard  goods  de 
partment  is  subject  to  speculation.  A 
revised  advertising  program  for  the 
downtown  store  is  already  in  full 
swing  and  further  changes  in  promo¬ 
tion  techniques  and  merchandise  lines 
are  expected. 


Awards  for  Training.  .Anne  Saum  and 
.Associates,  training  considtants,  an 
nounce  plans  for  an  annual  award  to 
the  retail  training  director  who 
achieves  the  most  outstanding  im¬ 
provement  in  personnel  performance. 
Leading  retailers  and  retail  educaton 
are  being  invited  to  submit  nomina¬ 
tions.  The  first  award  will  be  an 
nounced  and  presented  at  a  clinic  next 
January  for  subscribers  to  the  Saum 
Digest,  a  semi-monthly  personnel  and 
training  service. 


New  Open  Night  in  N.  Y.  John 
Wanamaker,  New  York,  adds  a  second 
open  night  to  its  regular  schedule 
starting  this  month.  The  store  will 
now  be  open  on  Wednesday  and  Fri¬ 
day  evenings.  Other  New  York  stores  1 
have  regular  Thursday  night  open¬ 
ings. 


OhrbacS's  Acquires  Milliron's.  A  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  common  stock 
of  Milliron’s,  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
acquired  by  Ohrb.ach’s,  Inc.,  specialty 
store  operators  with  outlets  in  New 
York,  Los  Angeles  and  Newark,  N.  J. 
Elected  to  Milliron’s  board  of  direct¬ 
ors  were  five  Ohrbach  men:  Kermit 
Claster,  who  w’ill  be  president  and 


Noble  Experiment.  For  three  months 
this  Spring,  the  Broadway-Hale 
Stores  of  Los  Angeles  conducted  a 
campaign  to  increase  the  size  of  indi¬ 
vidual  mail  and  telephone  order  pur¬ 
chases  bv  adding  a  25-cent  service 
charge  to  orders  under  three  dollars. 
Inspired  by  the  high  cost  of  providing 
free  delivery,  the  experiment  was  de¬ 
signed  to  cut  dow'n  on  the  number  of 
small,  and  consequently  expensive, 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Mechanization  Evens  Work  Flow 


Conveyor  Systems  from  Receiving 
to  Delivery  at  Neiman-Marcus 


-(T 


^HRISTMAS  season  package  hand- 
^  ling  headaches  are  a  thing  of  the 
past  at  Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas.  Last 
Christmas  the  store’s  service  building 
handled  5000  to  6000  packages  per 
day  (nine  hours)  smoothly,  with  no 
pile  ups  like  those  experienced  in 
former  seasons. 

In  the  past  the  shipping  department 
often  had  as  many  as  3000  parcels  on 
the  floor  waiting  to  be  processed.  Now', 
the  integrated  conveyor  system  serving 
the  receiving  and  marking  room,  as 
well  as  the  shipping  department,  has 
solved  all  serious  flow  problems.  Nei¬ 
man-Marcus  called  in  the  engineers  of 
the  Lamson  Corjwration,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  to  plan  and  install  this  conveyor 
system. 

To  Receiving  Room.  Perhaps  the  clear¬ 
est  method  of  explaining  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  system  would  be  to  follow 
merchandise  through  its  handling 
phases.  In  the  foreground  of  Fig.  1  is 
shown  a  36-inch  heavy  duty  roller 
gravity  conveyor  which  passes  through 


the  wall  into  the  receiving  room  from 
the  receiving  dock.  The  small  alumi¬ 
num  skate  w'heel  conveyor  section, 
also  in  the  foreground,  is  used  to  move 
packages  of  ready-to-wear  articles  to 
the  proper  work  table  for  unpacking 
and  inspection.  Similar  sections  of 
skate  wheel  conveyor  are  used  on  the 
receiving  dock  betw'een  various  truck 
locations  and  the  gravity  conveyor. 

A  package  which  comes  from  the  re¬ 
ceiving  dock  into  the  receiving  room 
on  the  roller  gravity  conveyor  is  man¬ 
ually  removed  and  placed  on  one  of 
the  two  work  tables.  At  this  point 
merchandise  is  unpacked  and  goods 
placed  on  flat  pallets  on  the  roller  con¬ 
veyor  in  the  center  of  the  work  table. 
Beneath  this  roller  conveyor  in  the 
work  table  is  a  30-inch  wide  belt  con-i 
veyor  w'hich  carries  trash  and  boxes! 
away  from  the  receiving  area  to  thef 
incinerator.  This  trash  conveyor  is! 
shown  in  Fig.  2  coming  up  out  of  thej 
floor  and  dumping  material  onto  thej 
receiving  slide.  Trash  is  either  baledj 
or  burned  at  this  point.  j 


Fig.  1 .  Receiving  and  marking  room.  Packages 
arrive  on  roller  gravity  conveyor  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  foreground  and  then  move  to  work 
tables  in  the  center  of  the  picture  for  unpack¬ 
ing  and  movement  to  the  morking  areas. 


Rg.  2.  Conveyor  at  the  left  is  coming  up  out 
of  the  floor  to  discharge  trash  and  waste  ma¬ 
terial  into  the  indnerotor  area. 

Fig.  3.  Goods  to  be  marked  move  down 
the  center  conveyor  belt  and  off  onto  the 
spur  sections  at  the  side  for  marking. 

\  ' 
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To  Markers.  After  the  goods  have  been 
unpacked  and  placed  on  pallets,  these 
pallets  are  then  pushed  around  the 
system  of  level  roller  conveyors  to  one 
of  the  spur  sections  which  meets  the 
roller  conveyor  at  right  angles.  Here 
the  goods  are  marked,  frequently  by 
use  of  one  of  the  electric  marking  ma¬ 
chines  which  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  3. 
Access  to  the  marking  lane  is  through 
gates  in  the  conveyors.  There  are  12 
gates  in  all.  Rubber  edging  was  ap¬ 
plied  along  the  conveyor  channel  to 
prevent  the  girls  from  scratching 
themselves  or  tearing  their  clothes. 

To  Selling  Floor.  \Vhen  a  pallet  load 
has  been  processed  and  marked,  it  is 
pushed  back  into  the  center  lane  for 
transportation  to  the  end.  Two  extra 
lanes  were  provided  for  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  pallet  loads  waiting  to  be  re¬ 
moved  (Fig.  3).  Goods  are  removed 
from  the  pallets  and  placed  on  the 
four-wheel  carts  which  can  be  seen  at 
the  left  foreground  of  Fig.  3.  Move¬ 
ment  of  merchandise  into  the  stores 
is  accomplished  by  these. 

Store  management  has  been  very 
satisfied  with  the  operation  of  this  sys¬ 
tem.  It  has  been  possible  to  free  ten 
a  to  the|  people  for  other  duties  since  the  sys- 
iveyor  is|  tern  was  installed.  An  additional  fac- 
ut  of  the!  tor  is  that  the  service  building  is  hand- 
onto  the  |ing  considerably  more  merchandise 
ler  baledj  since  the  completion  of  a  suburban 
I  store  and  a  greatly  expanded  down- 
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town  store.  The  conveyor  system  or¬ 
ganizes  the  flow  of  work  in  process  and 
makes  it  possible  to  supervise  the  vari¬ 
ous  areas  visually.  All  goods  are  pro¬ 
cessed  almost  immediately  upon  arriv¬ 
al,  so  that  no  time  is  lost  in  getting  all 
articles  marked  and  on  their  way  to 
the  sales  departments. 

To  Packets.  This  mechanization  of  the 
service  building  extended  also  to  the 
shipping  department.  In  Fig.  4  is 
shown  a  view’  of  the  long,  30-inch  belt 
conveyor  which  travels  between  w’ork 
tables  in  the  shipping  department. 
Goods  arrive  at  the  service  building 
from  the  two  Neiman-Marcus  stores 
for  processing  and  shipment.  Break¬ 
able  goods  are  separated  from  other 
items  packed,  gift  wrapped  if  re¬ 
quired,  and  outside  wrapped  for  ship¬ 
ping.  In  Fig.  4,  w’orkers  at  the  left  side 
of  the  conveyor  are  final-wrapping 
breakable  items.  When  the  operation 
is  completed,  the  boxes  will  be  placed 
on  the  belt  conveyor  for  transporta¬ 
tion  to  the  sorting  slide.  Other  work 
tables  are  located  adjacent  to  the  area 
shown  in  the  picture.  .\t  those  stations 
price  tags  are  removed,  gift  wrapping 
jjerformed,  and  final  wrapping  or  box¬ 
ing  done,  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
belt  conveyor.  The  inclined  portion 
of  the  belt  conveyor  in  Fig.  4  elevates 
the  packages  and  discharges  them  to 
another  belt  conveyor  which  runs 
across  the  top  of  the  sorting  slide. 


To  Delivery  Trucks.  This  sorting  slide 
is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  It  is  approxi¬ 
mately  18  feet  long  and  equipped  with 
a  deflector  which  sweeps  the  packages 
off  the  conveyor  and  down  the  slide. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  slide,  packages 
come  to  rest  on  a  30-inch  gravity  con¬ 
veyor.  Packages  which  are  to  be 
handled  by  regular  delivery  truck  are 
pushed  off  the  sorting  conveyor  down 
the  slide.  Those  packages  which  are 
to  be  mailed  travel  along  the  sorting 
conveyor  down  to  a  position  near  the 
weighing  and  zoning  scales.  During 
normal  operations  it  is  possible  to 
make  this  sorting  at  the  main  slide. 

The  new  system  has  made  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  keep  even  with  the  packages 
coming  into  the  shipping  department 
for  handling.  Since  it  has  been  in¬ 
stalled,  the  department  has  never  fallen 
behind.  In  regular  seasons,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  assign  a  worker  to  the 
sorting  slide  and  only  one  girl  is  re¬ 
quired  to  handle  all  the  packages  ex¬ 
cept  regular  delivery  routes.  This  girl 
sorts  out  packages  to  be  mailed,  pro¬ 
cesses  them,  and  places  them  in  mail 
bins.  Regular  delivery  drivers  sort 
their  own  packages  from  the  slides. 

The  results  achieved  by  this  system 
are  a  clear  indication  of  the  benefits  to 
be  o!)tained  by  over-all  planning  of 
the  operation,  integrating  one  func¬ 
tion  with  the  next,  to  unify  all  hand¬ 
ling.  More  mechanization  means,  ulti¬ 
mately,  more  profits. 


Fig.  5.  From  shipping,  packages  go  to  sorting  conveyor 
at  top  of  slide.  Those  for  truck  delivery  ore  pushed 
down  slide.  Those  for  mailing  continue  to  chute  at  right. 


Fig.  4.  Over-all  view  of  the  belt  canveyor  in 
the  shipping  department.  Workers  at  the  left 
of  belt  are  packaging  breakable  items. 
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For  the  retailer,  a  useful  analysis  of 
Federal  safeguards  against  flammable  fabries. 


What  the  New  Flammability 
Law  Requires  of  You 


New 


A  MOST  important  contribution  to 
consumer  safety  was  made  this 
year  when  the  Federal  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  was  enacted  into  law  on 
June  30.  Scheduled  to  take  effect  on 
the  same  date  in  1954,  the  Act  repre¬ 
sents  some  eight  years  of  continuous 
effort  by  NRDGA’s  Technical  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Charles 
W.  Dorn,  director  of  the  Research 
Laboratory  at  J.  C.  Penney,  the  com¬ 
mittee  carried  the  fight  for  passage 
through  Congress.  Before  that,  in  co- 
op>eration  with  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Textile  Chemists  and  Colorists, 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
and  technicians  from  all  segments  of 
the  textile  industry,  the  committee 
played  an  important  role  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  standards  uf>on  which  the  leg¬ 
islation  is  based. 

NRDGA  support  and  sponsorship 
of  a  flammable  fabrics  bill  was  given, 
according  to  Dorn  in  an  appearance 
before  a  Senate  committee  in  1952,  be¬ 
cause:  "The  problem  of  dangerously 
flammable  apparel  has  been  of  great 
concern  to  the  consumer  and  to  the 
business  men  of  this  nation  for  many 
years  and  the  proposed  standards  to 
which  the  bill  refers  were  develof>ed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  stopping  the 
needless  waste  of  human  life  resulting 
from  the  use  of  (dangerously  flamma¬ 
ble)  apparel.” 

The  record  supports  that  statement. 
The  Senate  Committee’s  report  accom¬ 
panying  a  bill  subsequently  passed  by 


By  Leonard  Rovins 

York  Attorney  and  General  Counsel,  NRDGA 


the  Senate  quotes  Dorn’s  emphasis 
that  such  legislation  is  not  "special 
interest”  but  is  in  the  "highest  public 
interest  for  it  will  eliminate  interstate 
commerce  in  dangerous  wearing  ap¬ 
parel.” 

Key  Contributors.  As  finally  enacted, 
the  bill  is  indeed  a  credit  to  retailers 
for  the  time  and  effort  devoted  to  a 
just  and  public  course.  But  specific 
commendation  must  go  to  Charles  W. 
Dorn  and  to  each  of  the  following, 
for  their  individual  contributions  over 
the  years:  Ephraim  Freedman,  Macy’s 
Bureau  of  Standards,  New  York;  Dr. 
Herman  Hager,  General  Dyestuff 
Corp.,  New  York;  Dr.  Fred  Bonnet, 
American  Viscose  Corp.,  Marcus  Hook, 
Pa.;  George  S.  Buck,  Jr.,  National 
Cotton  Council,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Representatives  Gordon  Canfield  and 
Charles  A.  Wolverton,  N.  J.,  and  the 
late  Senator  Charles  W.  Tobey,  N.  H. 

Dangerously  Flammable  Apparel  Out¬ 
lawed.  Basically,  the  new  Act  bars 
interstate  traffic  in  dangerously  flam¬ 
mable  apparel  and  fabrics  "intended 
or  sold  for  use  in  wearing  apparel.” 
Obviously,  tests  are  required  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  apparel  or  fabric 
is  dangerously  flammable,  and  these 
are  provided  by  reference  to  certain 
Commercial  Standards  which  origi¬ 
nally  had  been  brought  out  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  as  voluntary 
measures  for  curbing  the  use  of  inher¬ 
ently  dangerous  fabrics. 


For  all  material  except  plastic  film, 
the  appropriate  standards  are  con¬ 
tained  in  "Commercial  Standard  191- 
53,  Flammability  of  Clothing  Tex¬ 
tiles”  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  effective  January  30,  195S. 
For  plastic,  reference  must  be  made  to 
"Commercial  Standard  192-53,  Gener¬ 
al  Purpose  Vinyl  Plastic  Film”  effec 
tive  May  22,  1953.  In  each  instance, 
the  standard  is  predicated  on  the  rate 
of  burning  exhibited  by  samples  when 
tested  under  prescribed  conditions. 

Retailers  Should  Get  Guaranties.  Re 

tailers,  while  directly  affected  by  the 
new  law,  are  protected  in  part  from 
what  might  be  an  impossible  task; 
namely,  testing  each  and  every  gar¬ 
ment  or  fabric  which  they  might  offer 
for  sale  to  insure  that  they  are  not 
inviting  heavy  criminal  penalties  for 
violating  the  Act. 

Section  8  (a)  bars  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tions  if  the  retailer  establishes  two  fac¬ 
tors:  (1)  a  written  guaranty  received 
in  good  faith  and  signed  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  or  vendor  of  the  fabric  or 
apparel,  to  the  effect  that  reasonable 
and  representative  tests  (under  the 
appropriate  Commercial  Standard  re 
ferred  to  above)  show  that  the  fabric 
or  wearing  apparel  covered  by  the 
guaranty  is  not  so  highly  flammable  as 
to  be  dangerous  when  worn  by  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  (2)  the  fact  that  he  has 
not  disturbed  the  flammability  of  the 
fabric  or  apparel  by  "further  process¬ 
ing,”  such  as  napping  or  other  treat 
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iiieiit  which  may  a£Eect  the  burning 
rate  of  the  fabric. 

Retailers  are  cautioned  that  such  a 
“guaranty”  does  not  necessarily  pro¬ 
tect  them  against  civil  liability  suits 
for  damages  where  a  customer  may  be 
injured  as  a  result  of  the  flammability 
characteristics  of  a  garment.  Such  a 
situation  would  require  the  advice  of 
local  counsel  as  to  the  negligence  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  merchant  and/or  the 
particular  state  law  dealing  with  war¬ 
ranties  for  use. 

Under  any  circumstances,  it  is  quite 
important  that  retailers  be  certain  to 
obtain  such  guaranties  on  all  pur¬ 
chases  of  apparel  as  well  as  of  fabrics, 
and  esp>ecially  where  the  fabric  may  be 
sold  for  home  sewing.  Since  it  is  not 
always  certain  to  what  end  the  con¬ 
sumer  intends  to  use  the  fabric,  it  is 
recommended  that  retailers  explore 
the  extent  of  the  problem  in  their  re¬ 
spective  operations  and  brief  all  con¬ 
cerned  as  to  requirements  of  the  Act. 
The  important  thing  is  to  insure  that 
dangerously  flammable  fabrics  are  not 
marketed  for  apparel  purposes. 

Incidentally,  in  the  matter  of  guar¬ 
anties,  the  law  permits  a  vendor  or 
manufacturer  to  give  a  separate  guar¬ 
anty  with  each  invoice  or  to  file  a 
“continuing  guaranty”  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  the  agency 
vested  with  the  primary  responsibility 
for  administering  and  enforcing  the 
Act.  The  “continuing  guaranty”  elim¬ 
inates  the  need  to  check  each  ship¬ 
ment  to  determine  whether  the 
“guaranty”  has  been  provided  and  will 
probably  be  utilized  by  vendors  whose 
goods  are  unquestionably  in  conform¬ 
ance  with  the  Act.  Retailers  should 
seek  to  obtain  as  many  of  these  as  pos¬ 
sible,  even  though  they  may  require 
individual  “policing”  against  expira¬ 
tion  dates.  With  respect  to  fabrics 
which  may  be  sold  for  home  sewing 
purpK)ses,  however,  I  am  inclined  to 
favor  the  specific  guaranty  as  a  mater¬ 
ial  aid  in  identifying  fabrics  which 
may  legitimately  be  offered  to  the 
home  dressmaker. 


Six  ways 

Liberty  Mutual  helps  you 

CONTROL 
INSURANCE  COSTS 


1.  Liberty  Mutual  serves  you  direct  through  full¬ 
time  company  representatives  who  know  department 
store  operations  and  problems.  Direct  service  is  fast 
and  dependable  . . .  and  it  cuts  selling  and  handling 
costs. 


2.  You  get  coverage  advice  from  men  whose  job 
is  to  protect  you  fully  with  the  right  kind  of  policies. 
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3.  You  get  Loss  Prevention  service  from  men 
who  know  store  hazards  from  top  to  bottom,  how  ac¬ 
cidents  are  caused  and  how  prevented. 


4.  Liberty  Mutual  claims  service  works  to  restore 
injured  workers  to  their  jobs  and  to  create  good  will 
for  your  store  by  handling  customer  claims  promptly 
and  tactfully. 


5.  From  this  long  experience— and  from  special 
studies  made  with  leading  stores  —  Liberty  Mutual 
can  help  you  tailor  an  accident  prevention  program 
to  fit  yoiur  special  needs. 


6.  As  a  mutual  company,  we  are  owned  by  and 
managed  for  the  benefit  of  our  policyholders  ...  to 
help  them  reduce  accidents  and  control  their  insur¬ 
ance  costs.  This  plan  has  resulted  in  substantial  sav¬ 
ings  for  stores  large  and  small. 


Would  you  like  more  facts  on  other  stores  —  plus  a 
special  proposal  for  your  store?  There’s  no  obligation. 
Just  call  the  Liberty  Mutual  office  in  your  city.  Or 
write  us  at  175  Berkeley  Street,  Boston. 
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HOME  OFFICE:  SOSTON 


False  Guaranties.  To  protect  against 
false  guaranties,  the  Act  subjects  vio¬ 
lators  to  criminal  prosecution  as  well 
as  FTC  “cease  or  desist”  actions  for 
deceptive  practices. 

The  details  of  the  administrative 
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aspects  of  guaranties  as  well  as  other 
facets  of  the  law  affected  by  FTC  jur¬ 
isdiction  must  await  the  promulgation 
of  pertinent  rules  and  regulations  by 
that  agency.  NRDGA  has  voiced  its 
hope  that  the  FTC  will  issue  these 
necessary  supplements  to  the  Act  by 
January  1,  1954,  to  provide  sufficient 
time  for  compliance  by  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act,  June  30,  1954. 

Exemptions  Limited.  The  term  “ap¬ 
parel,”  as  used  in  the  Act,  means  “any 
costume  or  article  of  clothing  worn  or 
intended  to  be  worn”  by  men,  women 
or  infants.  Thus  all  apparel  depart¬ 
ments  are  affected,  but  housefurnish- 
ings  are  not.  Hats,  gloves  and  foot¬ 
wear  are  excluded  from  the  law  to  a 
limited  degree,  and  buyers  should  be 
particularly  careful  about  these  ex¬ 
emptions. 

Hats  are  exempt  only  where  they  do 
“not  constitute  or  form  part  of  a  cov¬ 
ering  for  the  neck,  face  or  shoulders.” 
Thus,  hats  with  hoods,  veils  or  ear 
muffs  will  probably  be  required  to 
meet  the  flammability  standards. 

Gloves,  to  retain  exemption,  must 
be  limited  to  14  inches  in  length  and 
cannot  be  “affixed  to  or  form  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  another  garment.”  Ex¬ 
empt  footwear  is  confined  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  classification  of  shoes.  Hosiery  is 
covered  by  the  Act  as  is  any  footwear 
which  is  affixed  to  or  forms  an  integral 
part  of  another  garment,  such  as  in¬ 
fants’  buntings  and  sleepers. 

In  all  probability,  the  FTC,  as  the 
authorized  enforcement  body,  will  ren¬ 
der  its  interpretation  of  items  not  ex¬ 
empted,  but  the  legislation  is  fairly 
clear  in  its  intent. 

In  dealing  with  the  term  “fabric,” 
the  Act  is  all  inclusive  where  the  fab¬ 
ric  is  “intended  or  sold  for  use  in  w'ear- 
ing  apparel.”  The  only  exempt  fab¬ 
rics  are  interlinings  when  so  used,  and 
fibers,  filaments  and  yarns.  Otherwise, 
all  materials  are  covered  whether 
w'oven,  knitted  or  felted,  w'hether  made 
of  synthetic  or  natural  fibers  or  com¬ 
binations  thereof,  including  film  or 
any  other  so-called  substitutes. 

Penalties.  In  addition  to  criminal 
penalties,  prohibited  transactions  are 
also  subject  to  “cease  and  desist”  ac¬ 
tions  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  for  Section  3  of  the  Act  makes 


trafficking  in  illegal  products  "an  un¬ 
fair  method  of  competition  and  an 
unfair  and  deceptive  act  or  practice  in 
commerce  under  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.” 

It  is  presumed  that  should  the  FTC 
encounter  dangerously  flammable  ap¬ 
parel  in  the  course  of  its  authorized 
inspections,  merchants  will  be  request¬ 
ed  to  remove  the  suspect  goods  from 
sale  pending  appropriate  tests.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  cooperate  may  result  in  injunc¬ 
tion  action  until  a  complaint  is  fully 
prosecuted.  At  the  same  time,  the 
FTC  may  institute  condemnation 
proceedings  in  the  courts  for  the  seiz¬ 
ure  and  confiscation  of  the  question¬ 
able  goods.  The  Act  authorizes  the 
court  to  dispose  of  condemned  goods 
by  destruction  or  by  delivery  to  the 
owner  “upon  payment  of  court  costs 
and  fees  and  storage  and  other  proper 
expenses  and  upon  execution  of  good 
and  sufficient  bond”  to  the  effect  that 
the  condemned  goods  will  not  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  for  apparel  purposes  until 
the  flammable  nature  of  the  material 
has  been  corrected  by  treatment  or 
prcKessing.  Should  the  owner  not  as¬ 
sume  this  burden,  then  the  court  may 
permit  sales,  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions. 

Retailers  Should  Cooperate.  Where 
goods  are  suspect,  retailers  certainly 
ought  to  cooperate  until  they  have 
had  independent  tests  made  through 
recognized  outside  laboratories,  and 
perhaps  even  confirmed  by  their  re¬ 
sources,  who  will  surely  be  made  a 
party  to  any  legal  proceedings.  Out¬ 
side  laboratories  are  suggested,  first, 
because  the  testing  methods  and  pro¬ 
cedures  spelled  out  in  the  Commercial 
Standards  are  highly  technical  and 
require  special  apparatus  and  trained 
personnel,  and  second,  because  estab¬ 
lished  outside  laboratories  are  less 
likely  than  others  to  have  their  certi¬ 
fied  results  questioned. 

Some  may  raise  legal  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  typical  retail  operation  or 
transaction  is  an  interstate  activity 
subject  to  the  Act.  This  is  an  area 
where  the  advisability  of  compliance 
should  be  obvious,  for  the  Act  seeks  to 
prevent  any  and  all  dangerously  flam¬ 
mable  apparel  from  ever  reaching  the 
consumer.  Cooperation,  whether  or 
not  required  under  the  Act,  is  desir¬ 


able  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  ' 
minimize  possible  damage  suits  for  in¬ 
juries.  However,  for  the  legally  mind¬ 
ed,  without  discussing  the  pros  and 
cons  of  its  constitutional  aspects,  we 
point  out  that  Section  3  (c)  prohibits 
“the  sale,  or  the  offering  for  sale  .  .  .  j 
of  dangerously  flammable  apparel  | 
which  has  been  shipped  or  received  in 
commerce.”  Such  language  probably 
covers  most  transactions  between  a  re- 1 
tailer  and  his  sources.  I 

Besides,  legislation  implementing  | 
the  federal  law  is  quite  likely  at  the  I 
several  state  and  even  local  levels.  I 
California  legislated  against  such  I 
goods  some  time  ago,  and  several  states  1 
have  had  bills  comparable  to  the  Fed-  I 
eral  law  under  consideration  this  year. 
With  the  Federal  statute  as  a  model, 
prospects  are  quite  good  for  uniform 
legislation  at  all  levels,  a  “must”  to 
prevent  an  impossible  situation  from 
developing  in  the  textile  industry. 

Importers  may  be  concerned  with 
the  provisions  of  Section  9  which  au¬ 
thorizes  the  FTC  to  impose  a  heavy 
burden  on  apparel  imjjorting  where  a 
person  “has  exported  or  has  attempt¬ 
ed  to  export”  from  any  foreign  coun¬ 
try  into  the  United  States  any  danger¬ 
ously  flammable  apparel  or  apparel 
fabric. 

The  only  complete  exclusions  from 
responsibilities  under  the  Act  are: 
common  carriers  and  freight  forward¬ 
ers;  converters,  processors,  or  finishers 
performing  a  service  for  others;  and. 
of  course,  goods  en  route  for  process¬ 
ing  to  make  them  conform  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Act. 

Originally,  trade  proposals  had 
sought  to  develop  a  degree  of  flexibil¬ 
ity  in  the  bill  in  the  event  technical 
and  scientific  developments  might 
warrant  minor  changes  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Standards.  Unfortunately,  this 
was  not  incorporated  in  the  final  bill, 
so  that  any  changes  in  the  standards 
which  future  developments  may  sug¬ 
gest  can  only  be  corrected  by  Congress¬ 
ional  action. 

Pending  the  promulgation  of  FTC 
rules  and  regulations,  retailers  can  use 
the  intervening  time  to  become  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  general  intent  of  the  law 
and  those  general  classifications  of 
fabrics  which  may  have  questionable 
status  under  the  standards  of  flam¬ 
mability. 
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Sales  Promotion  Calendar 


s  M  1  T i  wTiTf  s 


By  Howard  P.  Abrahams 

Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


for  NOVEMBER 

\ 

November  is  the  second  largest  volume  month  of  the  year.  About 
10  per  cent  of  the  year's  volume  is  packed  into  its  30  calendar 
days  in  the  typical  department  store.  This  year  the  selling 
problem  becomes  more  complicated  because  there  is  one  less 
Saturday  than  last  year.  However,  there  is  an  extra  Monday, 
which  is  important  for  those  stores  that  use  heavy  Sunday  pro* 
motions.  Also,  there  is  an  extra  shopping  day  between  Thanks* 
giving  and  Christmas  which  helps  lengthen  the  gift  season. 


Are  You  Set  for  the  Christmas  Rush? 

This  is  the  time  to  check  and 
double  check  all  advertising  and 
display  schedules,  publicity  fea¬ 
tures,  decorations  and  special  at¬ 
tractions.  As  soon  as  Christmas  sell¬ 
ing  and  Christmas  pressure  get  un¬ 
derway,  there’s  no  time  for  many  of 
the  details  that  may  spell  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  mediocre  season 
and  a  highly  successful  one.  No- 
vember  is  the  time  to  put  your 
plans  for  December  into  execution; 
it’s  probably  your  last  chance  to 
iron  out  any  “bugs”  in  planning. 

Make  sure  your  counter  signs  are 
ready  and  that  they  give  complete 
information,  particularly  in  self¬ 
selection  departments  and  special 
outposts.  If  you  plan  to  have  a 
Santa,  he  should  be  dusted  off  and 
ready  to  go  by  now.  If  you  have  a 
rocket  ship  or  other  mechanical 
lures  for  the  kids,  now’s  the  time 
for  a  test  flight. 

Publicize  special  services  now;  if 
you  plan  a  Stag  Night,  run  one  in 
the  latter  half  of  November  to  see  if 
you’ve  planned  it  properly.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  gift  corners  should  be  publi¬ 
cized  and  a  gift  service  for  business 
men,  if  you  plan  on  it,  should  be  in 
operation  by  now. 

Many  stores  have  moved  Christ¬ 
mas  catalog  jnailing  dates  up  to  the 
second  week  in  November,  while 
some  others  do  their  store  decora¬ 
tions  and  Christmas  windows  that 


early.  Perhaps  your  store  should 
follow  sttit?  Whatever  the  date,  be 
sure  that  Christmas  shopping  hours 
and  special  services  are  publicized 
with  the  start  of  your  first  Christ¬ 
mas  promotions. 

Election  Day  Sales.  Traditionally, 
this  is  an  important  day  for  all  out¬ 
erwear:  men’s,  women’s  and  chil¬ 
dren’s.  Many  stores  feature  Sunday 
advertising  and  try  to  stretch  the 
selling  into  two  days.  Since  this  is 
not  a  presidential  election  year, 
there  is  less  distraction  from  shop¬ 
ping.  Encourage  family  shopping 
and  Fall-Winter  clothing  for  the 
school  children.  Popular  selling 
themes  often  center  around  the  idea 
of  “You’ll  Elect  These  Big  Values 
at  Blank’s,  Tomorrow."  Some  stores 
follow  up  right  after  Election  Day 
with  the  theme  of  “Landslide 
Values”  or  “Elected  on  the  Custom¬ 
er’s  Ticket.” 

Armistice  Day  Sales.  Here  is  an¬ 
other  important  outerwear  sales 
day.  Many  stores  open  at  night  to 
hold  the  croxods.  Encourage  moth¬ 
ers  to  shop  xvith  their  children.  Use 
“Unadvertised  Specials”  signs  and 
take  advantage  of  the  extra  traffic. 

Sports  Equipment.  Basketball  and 
hockey  seasons  open  this  month. 
These  plus  football  keep  men  and 
boys  thinking  of  sportswear.  Tie  in 


with  local  games  and  schedules  to 
promote  your  departments.  Use 
sport  scenes  in  your  windows  as 
backgrounds.  Use  these  and  other 
“hooks”;  this  is  an  above  average 
month  for  men’s  and  boys’  wear. 

Homefurnishings.  This  is  a  strong 
month  for  homefurnishings.  Since 
you  will  give  all-out  emphasis  to 
gift  items  in  December,  this  month 
is  a  time  to  stress  home  furnishings 
in  your  advertising.  There  is  hard¬ 
ly  a  dull  department  in  November 
—furniture,  blankets,  spreads,  drap¬ 
eries,  silverware,  etc. 

Thanksgiving  Sales.  This  holiday 
continues  to  grow  as  a  family  event. 
Many  stores  take  advantage  by  pro¬ 
moting  dining  room  furniture,  dm- 
nerware,  kitchen  gadgets  and  home 
decorative  items.  The  promotion 
gives  you  a  chance  to  do  a  semi- 
institutional  message,  too.  Some 
highly  promotional  stores  use  the 
turkey  give-away  idea  when  mer¬ 
chandise  is  bought  over  a  given 
amount.  If  you  plan  a  paxade  to 
introduce  Santa,  you  can  work  the 
ex>ent  for  almost  a  full  month’s  pub¬ 
licity  by  way  of  contests,  float 
competitions,  time-tables,  etc. 

Other  Promotion  Possibilities  .  .  . 

are  indicated  in  the  NRDGA  Sales 
Promotion  Budgeting  Planning 
Calendar. 


STORES 


"NATHANS"  AWARDED.  Loui*  Goldblatt  (left),  executive  vice  president  of  Goldblatt's,  Chicago,  it 
shown  presenting  "Nathans"  to  George  Lapping,  Ben  Owens  and  Jack  Mazow  for  their  top  merchan¬ 
dising  performances  in  chain-wide  competition.  (See  story  on  this  page.) 


The  Month  in  Retailing  (Contmiied  from  page  36) 


mail  and  telephone  purchases. 

Late  in  February,  the  Broadway  in¬ 
stituted  its  new  policy  by  adding  a 
line  to  mail  order  coupons  to  the  effect 
that  “A  25-cent  handling  charge  will 
be  added  on  mail  and  telephone 
orders  under  53  and  on  all  orders  be¬ 
yond  United  Parcel  delivery  area,  to 
cover  handling  and  postage.”  Sales 
and  telephone  personnel  were  in¬ 
structed  to  use  suggestive  selling  to 
produce  a  bigger  salescheck  if  custom¬ 
ers  balked  at  the  extra  charge.  When 
orders  were  received  with  insufficient 
cash  to  cover  the  service  charge,  the 
delivery  was  still  made,  accompanied 
by  a  request  for  the  balance  owed. 

A  month  later  the  policy  was  amend¬ 
ed  in  places  to  allow  for  special  pro¬ 
motions,  w’hen  the  service  charge 
wasn’t  made,  and  in  cases  where  orders 
involving  several  departments  brought 
the  total  purchase  over  the  three-dol- 
lar  minimum.  Sales  personnel  were 
reminded  at  that  time  that  the  aim  of 
the  service  charge  was  ultimately  to 
obtain  add-on  sales  to  increase  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  mail  order  transaction.  In 
a  policy  statement,  the  Systems  Office, 
which  handled  the  exp>eriment,  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  service  charge  was 
“subject  to  such  exceptions  as  good 
customer  service  may  dictate  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Store  Manager’s  discre¬ 
tion.” 

For  sales  audit  purposes,  the  money 
collected  as  service  charges  was  report¬ 
ed  as  credited  to  delivery  expense.  On 
the  subject  of  returns,  the  service 
charge  w'as  refunded  only  if  the  return 
was  due  to  defective  merchandise  or  to 


some  error  of  the  store. 

The  results  were  good;  average  sales 
in  the  telephone  and  mail  order  sec¬ 
tion  went  up  while  the  number  of 
sales  under  three  dollars  was  reduced 
by  approximately  65  per  cent.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  James  H.  Brewer,  general  oper¬ 
ations  manager,  the  number  of  under- 
three-dollar  sales  before  the  experi¬ 
ment  ran  to  15  pjer  cent  of  the  total 
mail  and  telephone  business. 

The  actual  dollar  savings  in  deliv¬ 
ery  expense  were  described  as  “not 
appreciable”  by  Brewer,  but  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  average  size  of  sales- 
checks  was  immediately  evident. 

About  two  per  cent  of  telephone 
and  mail  order  customers  complained 
“vociferously”  to  store  managers  of  the 
five  Broadway  stores.  This,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  local  competition 
did  not  follow  the  Broadway’s  lead, 
served  to  bring  the  experiment  to  an 
end  after  three  months. 

At  present,  the  Broadway  stores  ad¬ 
vertise  only  that  “telephone  and  mail 
orders  (will  be)  filled  on  53  or  more  in 
any  one  department.”  The  25-cent  ser¬ 
vice  charge  has  been  dropped,  Tbut  the 
campaign  to  keep  delivery  purchases 
over  three  dollars  continues.  When 
orders  under  that  figure  are  received, 
they  are  filled  and  delivered,  along 
with  a  statement  to  the  following 
effect:  “It  is  the  Broadway’s  policy  to 
fill  mail  orders  only  for  amounts  of 
53.00  or  more  in  any  one  department. 
However,  because  you  may  not  have 
been  familiar  with  this  policy  and  to 
insure  your  satisfaction,  we  are  filling 
your  order.” 


Telephone  order  clerks  are  urged  to  I 
mention  tlte  policy  to  customers  with! 
tact,  suggesting  some  other  item  fronj 
the  same  department,  but  acceptit^j 
the  order  without  further  question r 
should  the  customer  stick  with  her' 
original  purchase. 
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Goldblatt's  "Nathan."  Under  (mk 
form  or  another,  most  stores  condua 
competitions  among  buyers  and  mer¬ 
chandisers  as  an  incentive  to  better 
sales  performance.  One  of  the  mort 
unique  prizes  awarded  in  such  compe 
tition  is  the  “Nathan”  presented  eadi 
year  to  outstanding  store  managers 
merchandise  managers  and  buyers  by 
Goldblatt’s,  Chicago  chain  stort 
group.  The  statuettes,  likenesses  of  tht 
late  Nathan  Goldblatt,  a  founder,  an 
made  of  bronze,  18  inches  high  and 
plated  with  14  karat  gold.  Like  Holly¬ 
wood’s  “Oscar,”  the  “Nathan”  is  a 
highly  coveted  prize  and  competition 
for  it  has  been  keen  over  the  six  yean 
that  it  has  been  aw^arded. 

The  winners  this  year,  having  regia 
tered  the  greatest  increases  over  1952 
volume  during  the  company’s  annual 
sale  week,  were  George  Lapping,  man¬ 
ager  of  Goldblatt’s  Gary  store;  Jad 
Mazow',  merchandise  manager  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  w'ear,  and  Ben  Owens,  toy 
buyer. 
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Bricks  and  Mortar.  Bamberger’s, 
Newark,  expects  to  open  two  branch 
units  in  burgeoning  Northern  Neyy 
Jersey  next  Spring.  According  to  an 
announcement  by  John  C.  Williams, 
president,  planning  and  designing 
phases  for  the  Bamberger  branch  in 
the  Princeton  Shopping  Center. 
Princeton,  have  been  completed.  Thf 
two-level  store  will  have  60,000  squart 
feet  of  selling  space.  Resdy-to-wear,  a 
complete  men’s  store,  a  bridal  shop 
and  a  women’s  and  children’s  foot¬ 
wear  section  will  be  featured  on  thf 
street  floor,  with  children’s  wear,  furni¬ 
ture,  home  furnishings  and  a  beauty 
salon  on  the  second  floor. 

Williams  estimated  the  store’s  an¬ 
nual  volume  capacity  to  be  approxi¬ 
mately  55  million.  He  also  stated  that 
personnel  will  be  recruited  from  the* 
immediate  locality,  following  an 
established  store  policy. 

Bamberger’s  Plainfield,  already  un¬ 
der  construction,  is  also  expected  to 
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start  doing  business  next  Spring. 

Barn’s  parent  organization,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  announced  a  day 
later  that  negotiations  with  Allied 
Stores  Corporation  over  joint  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  Macy-owned  shopping 
center  site  in  Paramus,  New  Jersey, 
had  been  terminated.  Present  indica¬ 
tions  have  it  that  Macy’s  will  go  ahead 
with  development  of  the  center  within 
the  next  six  months.  Whether  the 
main  unit  will  carry  the  Macy  name  or 
that  of  Bamberger’s  has  not  yet  been 
decided. 

Allied  is  expected  to  stay  with  its 
own  development  site,  less  than  a  mile 
up  the  road  from  the  Macy  shopping 
center.  The  Allied  unit  there  has 
.  been  announced  as  a  branch  of  Stern 
,  Brothers,  N.  Y. 
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Neiman-Marcus'  "Oscars."  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  most  manufac¬ 
turers  and  designers  consider  a  retail¬ 
er’s  order  to  be  an  accolade  second  to 
none,  Neiman-Marcus  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  presented  five  designers  w'ith 
awards  for  distinguished  service  to  the 
fashion  field.  The  “Oscars  of  the  fash¬ 
ion  industry’’  were  given  at  the  store’s 
16th  annual  Fashion  Expiosition  early 
this  month  to  Marchesa  Olga  di  Gresy 
of  Italy  for  her  knit  sweaters;  Charles 
James  for  his  dress  designs;  Gilbert 
and  Helene  Orcel  of  Paris  for  milli¬ 
nery,  and  Ben  Sommers  for  his  Ca- 
pezio  shoes. 

Proceeds  of  the  Fashion  Exposition, 
which  included  showings  and  a  ball, 
were  donated  to  the  Permanent  Ac¬ 
quisition  Fund  of  the  Dallas  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts. 


Sorry,  but  it’s  true.  Oh,  you’ve  modernized 
the  front  and  made  the  whole  store  sparkle 
—but  your  sales  handling  system  was  old 
in  horse-and-buggy  days!  This  may  not  be 
apparent  but  it  is  still  a  costly  nustake. 

A  Lamson  Airtube  System  can  change 
this  situation  almost  overnight.  With  no 
obligation  on  your  part,  a  Lamson  Retail 
Specialist  can  show  you  how  Airtube  serv¬ 
ice  can  help  you  make  life-long  friends 
of  casual  customers. 

FLEXIBLE  SERVICE— any  salesperson 
can  sell  at  any  counter. 

FASTER  SERVICE— no  delays,  no  reg¬ 
ister  bottlenecks  even  during  peak 
sales  periods. 

PERSONALIZED  SERVICE -your 
sales  force  is  free  to  sell,  free  to 
cater  to  customers. 

TACTFUL  SERVICE  -  no  phone  or 
oral  credit  checking  with  discreet 
Airtubes. 

DIGNIFIED  SERVICE  -  concealed 
Airtubes  handle  all  transactions 
privately. 

Lamson  Airtube  System  also  means  an 
economical  system  that  costs  less  to  in¬ 
stall,  operate,  and  maintain— saves  time 
and  space;  a  pilfer-proof  system  that 
guards  cash,  credit,  and  charge  transac¬ 
tions;  a  centralized  system  that  guarantees 
efficient  checks  and  tallies. 

Let  Lamson’s  Retail  Specialist  prove  to 
you— no  matter  how  large  or  small  your 
store  — that  no  other  sales-handling  sys¬ 
tem  gives  you  so  much— at  such  low  cost! 
For  itdl  information  on  this  complete  • 
Lamson  service,  just  fill  in  the  coupon  | 
at  right,  attach  to  your  signed  letter-  | 
head  arid  mail.  ! 
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Parade  Contest.  For  over  a  month, 
starting  in  the  middle  of  August, 
Bamberger’s,  New’ark,  N.  J.,  has  been 
running  a  back-to-school  contest  with 
places  in  the  store’s  annual  Thanks¬ 
giving  Parade  as  prizes.  Twenty  chil¬ 
dren,  between  eight  and  14,  will  be 
fitted  with  costumes  and  will  march 
in  the  parade  for  submitting  the  best 
completions  to  the  sentence;  “I  would 
like  to  ride  in  Barn’s  Thanksgiving 
Day  Parade  because  ...”  Entry  slips 
must  be  deposited  at  one  of  several 
parade  figures  located  in  the  store, 
thus  providing  an  inducement  for  kids 
to  go  shopping  with  parents  before 
school  opens.  (Cont.  on  next  page) 
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People.  Grayson- Robinson  Stores,  Inc., 
announced  last  month  the  return  of 
Hyman  P.  Kuchai  to  the  presidency 
of  the  70-store  chain.  President  for 
many  years  until  his  retirement  in 

1952,  Kuchai  replaces  Philip  S. 
Harris,  who  remains  as  president  of 
S.  Klein,  New  York,  the  chain’s  larg¬ 
est  unit. 

Arthur  C.  Kaufmann,  executive 
head  of  Gimbels,  Philadelphia,  was 
appointed  to  a  Citizens  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Penn  Center  Plan  to  re¬ 
develop  large  areas  of  downtown  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  In  another  announcement 
last  month,  Kaufmann  was  named 
chairman  of  the  Mayor’s  Non-Partisan 
Register  and  Vote  Committee  for 

1953.  Last  year’s  committee,  on  which 
Kaufmann  served  under  Chairman 
Harold  Brightman,  president  of  Lit 
Brothers,  won  a  national  award  for 
its  efforts. 

James  Cash  Penney,  head  of  the 
1600-store  chain  bearing  his  name,  re¬ 
ceived  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Science  in  Business  Administration 
last  month  from  Bryant  College,  Prov¬ 
idence,  R.  I.  Cited  as  a  “merchant 
genius”  who  “made  the  Golden  Rule 
work,”  Penney  w'as  honored  for  his 
business  success  as  well  as  his  “piety 
and  philanthropy.” 

Herman  Rosenblum  has  been 
named  to  the  controllership  of  Davi- 
son-Paxon,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  replacing 
James  J.  Doran. 

Harold  B.  Wess,  one-time  vice 
president  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  is  slat¬ 
ed  to  join  the  faculty  of  American 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  business  administration. 

Four  new  members  have  been  elect¬ 
ed,  by  mail  ballot,  to  serve  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Personnel 
Group,  NRDGA.  They  are:  David 
Babcock,  The  Dayton  Co.,  Minneapo¬ 
lis;  Olivia  Graham,  J.  W.  Robinson 
Co.,  Los  Angeles:  Harry  Hogan,  The 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  and  Harry 
Matelski,  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort 
Wayne.  Officers  are  to  be  elected  at  a 
Group  board  meeting,  September  14. 

William  J.  Winsberg  has  been 
named  general  merchandise  manager 
of  Snellenburg’s,  Philadelphia. 

Donald  Buckingham  is  the  new- 
president  of  J.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  Los 
.\ngeles.  He  was  formerly  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Wash¬ 


ington,  D.  C. 

Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.  has  created  a 
new  post,  national  retail  sales  mana¬ 
ger,  splitting  the  responsibilities  form¬ 
erly  held  by  the  national  merchandise 
manager.  C.  C.  Choyce,  who  held 
that  post,  is  now  national  retail  sales 
manager  with  advertising,  display  and 
sales  training  duties.  Fred  C.  Hecht 
succeeds  Choyce  as  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  and  will  supervise  the  supplying 
of  goods  exclusively. 

Samuel  Einstein  has  been  named 
general  merchandising  manager  at  G. 
Fox  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  taking 
over  the  duties  formerly  held  by  Mrs. 
Beatrice  Fox  .\uerbach,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  store. 
Solomon  Katzen  takes  over  as  con¬ 
troller. 

Staff  realignments  at  John  Wana- 
maker,  Philadelphia,  include  Marian 
Webb  to  the  new  post  of  divisional 
vice  president  in  charge  of  develop¬ 
ment  at  the  New  Wynnewood  branch; 
Victor  Hagerstrom,  vice  president,  as 
merchandising  assistant  to  'Richard  C. 
Bond,  president:  Mildred  Custin  as 
divisional  vice  president  and  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  ready-to-wear. 

Philip  H.  Fisher  is  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  J.  M.  High  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
unit  of  National  Department  Stores. 
He  replaces  Henry  Miller. 

Edwin  Goodman,  co-founder  and 
president  of  Bergdorf-Goodman,  New 
York,  died  last  month  at  76.  Honored 
on  many  occasions  as  “America’s  pre¬ 
eminent  merchant  of  quality,”  Good¬ 
man  was  a  leader  in  the  northward 
movement  of  Fifth  .\venue  retailing. 

MANAGEMENT  and  SALES  AIDS 

"Wonder  Fabrics"  in  the  Washing 
Machine.  A  nationwide  consumer 
educational  campaign  on  the  home- 
launderability  of  coats,  dresses,  robes 
and  other  apparel  made  of  synthetic 
materials  got  under  way  last  month  at 
a  s])ecial  fashion  show  in  New  York. 
Co-sponsored  by  Princeton  Knitting 
Mills  and  Bendix,  the  show  featured 
fabrics  of  Orion  and  nylon,  alone  and 
blended  with  w'ool,  that  can  be 
washed  by  home-laundering  equip¬ 
ment,  dried,  and  worn  in  considerably 
less  than  an  hour.  The  fabrics  shown 
were  in  light  “champagne”  shades  and 
heavier  than  the  usual  synthetic  fab¬ 
rics  heretofore  associated  with  home¬ 


laundering  techniques. 

Bendix  has  maintained  a  testing 
program  over  the  last  year  and  a  half 
and  issues  hangtags  attesting  to  the 
launderability  of  the  “wonder  fab¬ 
rics.”  The  hangtags,  according  to 
spokesmen  at  the  show,  are  a  major 
point  in  the  campaign  to  eliminate 
the  “wash-by-hand”  tags  found  on 
knitted  synthetic  fabrics  which  are 
considered  drawbacks  to  easier  selling. 
Other  facets  of  the  educational  cam¬ 
paign,  to  be  jointly  supported  by 
Princeton,  Bendix  and  several  apparel 
manufacturers,  include  trade  and  con¬ 
sumer  advertising,  and  combination 
home  laundry  demonstrations  and 
fashion  shows  in  over  500  stores. 

Sales  Clinchers.  In  preparing  a  new 
sales  manual,  the  Hotpoint  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  gathering  individual  demon¬ 
stration  techniques  used  by  its  dealen 
all  over  the  country  to  facilitate  sales. 
Going  to  the  salesman  by  question¬ 
naire,  the  company  hopes  to  dig  up 
devices  which  succeed  in  one  area  and 
which  can  be  used  to  sell  Hotpoint 
appliances  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
Demonstration  ideas  for  the  projected 
manual,  far  from  being  complicated, 
involve  the  use  of  materials  always  at 
hand,  such  as  handkerchiefs,  a  scrap  of 
paper,  a  dollar  bill,  etc. 

UN  Week.  October  24,  1953  will  be 
the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  United  Nations.  United  Nations 
Week  starts  October  18.  For  interest¬ 
ing  window  display  materials,  ads  and 
special  feature  suggestions,  write  to 
the  .American  Association  for  the 
United  Nations,  Inc.,  345  East  46th 
Street,  New  York  17.  This  group  will 
also  supply  volunteers  to  staff  UN  in¬ 
formation  booths. 

The  Foreign  Policy  Association, 
at  the  same  address,  is  launching  a 
field  program,  experimentally  con¬ 
fined  this  year  to  the  northeast  and 
middle  Atlantic  states.  Field  worken 
will  assist  community  groups  to  set  up 
UN  Day  and  Week  observances.  Still 
more  help  for  community  activities- 
including  a  “Leaders’  Guide”  —  is 
available  from  the  United  States 
Committee  for  United  Nations  Day, 
816  21st  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  theme,  for  the  Week  is 
“Know  Your  United  Nations!” 
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Father's  Day  Report.  The  final  assess¬ 
ment  of  any  promotion— “Did  it  help 
business?”— is  sometimes  left  to  a  guess 
or  a  subjective  “feeling”  enjoyed  by  its 
promoters.  Not  so  with  Father’s 
Day  Council,  Inc.  The  Council’s 
director,  Alvin  Austin,  announced  last 
month  that  an  audit  performed  by  a 
firm  of  certified  public  accountants 
shows  that  this  year’s  Father’s  Day 
produced  an  increase  of  3.89  per  cent 
over  the  volume  registered  for  the 
event  in  1952.  Figures  were  submitted 
by  663  stores. 

Austin  stated  that  the  total  gain  in 
Father’s  Day  volume  since  1938,  the 
base  year  when  volume  surveys  were 
started,  is  now  796  per  cent. 

Fund-raising  for  the  1954  Father’s 
Day  promotion  (June  20)  has  started, 
under  the  direction  of  Barry  T.  Leit- 
htad,  president  of  Cluett,  Peabody  & 
Company  and  new  president  of  the 
Father’s  Day  Council. 

New  Firm  Stages  Store  Shows.  With¬ 
out  cost  to  stores,  a  new  firm  stages 
point-of-sale  promotions,  particularly 
those  of  do-it-yourself  type.  Manufac¬ 
turers  whose  products  are  used  pay  the 
costs  of  the  event;  the  promotional 
package  is  prepared  and  booked  in 
retail  stores  by  Store  Events,  Inc., 
which  recently  set  up  shop  at  347  Fifth 

venue,  New  York.  Mike  Goldgar  is 
president,  and  there  is  an  advisory 
board  which  includes;  Frank  A.  Peter¬ 
son,  Jr.,  vice  president  of  Burdine’s, 
Inc.,  Miami;  John  F.  O’Regan,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  and  special 
events,  John  Shillito  Co.,  Cincinnati; 
Joseph  H.  Liebman,  director  of  public 
relations  at  Macy’s,  New  York,  Harold 
Gilbert,  sales  promotion  manager  of 
Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia. 

Current  offerings  include  demon¬ 
strations  of  slip  cover  and  draprery 
making;  home  dressmaking;  party 
planning;  floor  and  wall  installations 
and  cleaning,  furniture  finishing. 

Travelers'  Credit  Plan.  Buying  per¬ 
sonnel  and  other  retail  executives 
constantly  on  the  move  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  new  “universal”  credit  plan 
devised  by  the  American  Hotel  Asso¬ 
ciation.  One  type  of  credit,  “Travel- 
cards,”  will  afford  tlie  traveler  un¬ 
limited  credit  for  charging  hotel  bills, 
food  and  other  hotel  charges,  plus 


A  BRAND  NEW 
NRDGA  PUBLICATION 


HNANOAL  &  RECORDKEEPING 
MANUAL  FOR  SMALLER  STORES 


CONTAINING 

•  Records  As  An  Aid  to  Profitable  Operation 

•  Records  Needed  For  The  Annual  Statement 

•  The  Mechanics  Of  Bookkeeping 

•  Asset  Accounts  •  Liability  Accounts 

•  Income  And  Expense  Accounts 

•  Net  Worth  And  Surplus  •  Retail  Inventory  Method 

•  Statements  And  Reports 

•  How  Does  Your  Operation  Compare  With  Other  Stores 

•  Handling  And  Control  Of  Cash 

•  Charge  And  Installment  Accounts  Procedure 

•  Accounts  Payable  Procedures— Merchandise  &  Expenses 

•  Taking  Of  Inventory  •  Merchandise  Budgeting 

•  Expense  Budgeting 

•  What  Kind  Of  Insurance  Should  Be  Carried 

•  What  Should  Be  Specified  In  Rental  &  Lease  Arrangements 

•  How  To  Finance  Your  Business 

•  Choosing  A  Form  Of  Business  Organization 

•  Actual  System  Of  A  Store  Doing  $200,000  Annually 

•  Actual  System  Of  A  Store  Doing  $500,000  Annually 

195  PRINTED  PAGES  •  46  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Published  Jointly  By 

Smaller  Stores  Division  and  Controllers'  Congress 


LEONARD  MONGEON,  Manager,  Smaller  Stores  Division 

Notional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

100  West  31  Street,  New  York  1,  New  York 

Please  send  me . copy/ies  of  FINANCIAL  AND  RECORDKEEPING  MANUAL  FOR 

SMALLER  STORES. 

PRICE  SCHEDULE 

Check  enclosed  □  Members. . $  3.00  single  copy 

Bill  us  □  2  75  *  5  copies 

2.50  6  and  over 

Non-Member  stores  eligible  to  fain  NRDGA . $25.00  each 

All  other  non-members  .  5.50  each 

Individual  . Store . 

Please  Print 

Address  . City,  Zone,  State . 

Add  3%  for  sales  tax  for  deliveries  within  New  York  City.  Make  all  checks  payable  to  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  Non-Member  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  check. 
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wardrobe.  In  addition,  the  story  given 
to  newspapers  by  the  NAHM  also  in-  ■ 
tiniates  that  Paris  designers  “histori- 1 
cally’’  have  been  dependent  upon  the ! 
quality  of  hosiery  available  before  | 
raising  hemlines.  Thus,  short-skirted 
flappers  of  the  Twenties  could  not 
make  their  appearance  until  improve¬ 
ments  in  hosiery  had  been  made,  the 
NAHM  claims. 

Williamson  also  proposed  that 
men’s  trousers  reflect  the  trend,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  a  one  and  one  half-  or 
two-inch  shortening  be  made  in  them 
as  well.  He  pointed  out  that  thii 
would  improve  the  male  look,  save 
on  frayed  cuffs  and  bring  socks  out 
into  the  open. 


check-cashing  privileges  within  the 
limit  of  individual  hotel  policies.  The 
cost  for  this  type  will  be  $5  per  year. 
The  second  plan,  “Chekards,”  offers 
check-cashing  privileges  at  participat¬ 
ing  hotels.  The  charge  is  $6  per  year 
for  a  llOO-a-week  card,  $9  for  $200 
and  $12  for  $300. 

The  new  plan  is  designed  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  many  individual  systems 
now  in  use  by  hotels  or  groups  of 
hotels,  allowing  card-holders  to  travel 
further  with  thinner  wallets.  The 
American  Hotel  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  has  been 
set  up  by  the  AHA  to  handle  the 
plans.  Applications  should  be  made 
there  or  to  member  hotels. 


Letter  Writing  Display  Contest.  De¬ 
tails  of  the  window  display  contest  to 
be  run  in  conjunction  with  National 
Letter  Writing  Week,  October  4-10, 
have  been  released  by  the  Paper  Sta¬ 
tionery  AND  Tablet  Manufacturers 
Association.  Competition  for  the  best 
windows  exhibiting  writing  paper 
and  allied  products  during  the  16th 
annual  promotion  will  be  in  five  retail 
classifications:  department  stores;  sta¬ 
tioners:  variety  chain  stores;  drug 
stores  and  gift  shops.  Prizes  totaling 
$1,000  will  be  distributed,  with  first 
prize  awards  in  each  category  at  $100, 
second  prize  at  $50,  and  third  at  $25. 
There  will  be  five  honorable  men¬ 
tions  worth  $15  each  and,  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time,  a  special  award  of  $50  will 
be  offered  to  the  individual  display 
man  who  designs  and  installs  the  win- 


Bibliography  for  Retailers.  Retailers, 
as  well  as  students  and  teachers  of  re¬ 
tailing,  now  have  a  single  guide  to  the 
great  and  sprawling  amount  of  litera 
ture  about  the  field  that  has  been  pub 
lished  in  the  last  84  years.  New  York 
University’s  School  of  Retailing 
has  compiled,  through  its  Research 
Division,  a  book  of  “1484  Selected 
Publications  for  Retailers.’’  The  vol¬ 
ume  has  been  in  preparation  for  three 
years  and  lists  books  and  pamphlets ; 
about  a  maze  of  subjects  ranging P 
from  accounting  and  finance  to  plants 
equipment  and  layout.  The  22  subl 
ject-lists  are  subdivided  into  four  cate^ 
gories  by  date  of  publication;  befort| 
1930;  1930  to  1939;  1940  to  1949,  and| 
1950  to  1952.  The  oldest  book  listed,! 
probably  more  out  of  a  sense  of  aca¬ 
demic  curiosity  than  of  present-day 
usefulness,  is  Samuel  Hough  Terry’s 
“The  Retailer’s  Manual,”  vintage 
1869. 

Copies  of  the  book  are  availabk 
from  the  NYU  School  of  Retailing, 
100  Washington  Square  East,  New 
York.  I 


James  F.  Wilton,  eastern  sales  manager,  shows 
new  Bigelow  display  with  the  life  tie-in. 

dow  best  reflecting  knowledge  of  dis¬ 
play  technique.  Photographs  of  com¬ 
peting  windows  must  be  mailed  to  the 
.Association,  527  Fifth  Ave.,  by  No¬ 
vember  6. 
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Carpet  Promotion  Tie-In.  Floor  cover¬ 
ings  departments  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  an  intensive  advertising 
campaign  in  Life  magazine  by  Bige¬ 
low  this  Fall  by  using  a  special  dis¬ 
play  and  a  host  of  other  tie-in  promo¬ 
tional  materials  available  from  the 
carpet  manufacturer.  The  changeable 
display  will  accommodate  a  27  by 
54-inch  sample  of  one  of  six  carpet 
textures  advertised  and  will  feature  a 
copy  of  the  Life  ad.  “Advertised  in 
Life”  tags  and  stickers,  ad  mats,  four- 
color  postcards,  radio  and  television 
spots  are  also  part  of  the  tie-in  pack¬ 
age.  Available  from  Bigelow  Rugs  and 
Carpets,  140  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
16,  N.  Y. 
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Drapery-Making  Film.  Offered  free  to 
retailers  is  a  film  just  released  by 
Spectrum  Fabrics.  An  outgrowth  ol 
the  firm’s  Sally  Spectrum  clinics,  “You 
Can  Make  Draperies”  shows  step  by 
step  how  to  make  draperies  at  home; 
each  process  is  explained,  demonstrat¬ 
ed,  reviewed,  and  finally  summarized 
in  a  give-away  leaflet.  Cooperating 
with  the  fabric  firm  are  the  makers  ol 
Kirsch  fixtures.  Consolidated  tfm 
mings,  and  Necchi  sewing  machines 


Hosiery  and  the  Hemline.  Quick  to 
seize  upon  a  promotional  possibility, 
the  National  Association  of  Ho.siery 
Manufacturers,  through  its  presi¬ 
dent,  W.  F.  Williamson,  points  out 
that  the  latest  shortening  of  skirt 
lengths  by  Christian  Dior  in  his  Fall 
showings  will  give  hosiery  a  more  im¬ 
portant  role  to  play  in  the  fashion 


Official  Uttar  Writing  Woak  pottar. 
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A  16-mm.  Hollywood-produced  job 
with  color  and  sound,  the  him  may  be 
borrowed  for  three  days  at  a  time,  for 
ihowings  in  or  outside  the  store. 
Spectrum  representatives  carry  equip>- 
ment  for  previewing  the  him,  or  de- 
uils  may  be  had  from  Robert  Rhodes, 
at  Spectrum’s  New  York  office,  261 
Fifth  Avenue. 
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Just  Charge  It!  The  account  publicity 
man  says  he  feels  certain  we  will  want 
to  share  the  news  about  this  unusual 
product  with  our  readers.  So,  in  case 
the  facts  haven’t  hltered  through  to 
you  yet  from  the  men’s  furnishings  or 
sports  gear  departments,  electric  socks 
are  now  available  to  the  public.  Insu¬ 
lated  wires  connect  them  with  a  bat¬ 
tery  carrier  which  you  are  to  wear  on 
your  belt— when  hunting,  skiing,  or 
football-watching.  The  maker:  Ben¬ 
jamin  Electric  Mfg.,  Des  Plaines,  Ill. 

"Compatible  3D"  Ads.  For  those  ad 
managers  who  have  the  budget  and 
want  to  make  a  big  splash,  three- 
dimensional  printed  material  is  now 
available  in  a  ‘‘compatible’’  form.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  its  developer,  Einson-Free- 
MAN  Co.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y., 
lithographers,  a  new  four-color,  three- 
dimensional  picture  can  be  repro¬ 
duced  so  that  it  can  be  seen  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  polaroid  viewers. 
Whereas  former  methods  presented  a 
blurred,  useless  picture  without  view¬ 
er,  the  new  process  will  allow  an  ordi¬ 
nary  two-dimensional  picture  to  be 
seen.  With  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  polar¬ 
oid  “specs,”  of  course,  the  same  pic¬ 
ture  will  appear  in  three  dimensions. 
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Back-to-School  Advertising.  A  folder 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  reminds  retailers  that 
their  back-to-school  market  for  the 
coming  school  year  has  increased  by 
51.3  per  cent  over  that  of  1946-47,  with 
each  student  now  representing  a  jk)- 
tential  sale  of  $55.  Edward  H.  Burge- 
son,  director  of  the  Bureau’s  Retail 
Department,  also  pointed  out  that  the 
increase  of  almost  one-third  has  been 
offset  by  a  corresponding  drop  in  back- 
to-school  advertising  by  retailers  of  10 
per  cent  during  the  same  six-year  peri¬ 
od.  Retailers,  he  claimed,  should  wake 
up  to  the  possibilities  of  the  growing 


STEIN 

COMBINATION 

RIBBON 

SEWING 

MACHINE 


Equipped  with  trimmer  for  trimming  off  surplus  material 
as  ribbon  is  being  applied  to  bottom  of  garment. 

This  time  and  labor-saving  unit  will  increase  your 
workroom  revenue  while  reducing  costs.  Simple  to  oper¬ 
ate,  extremely  flexible,  can  be  used  on  all  types  of 
materials. 

Used  by  leading  stores  throughout  the  country. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 


PATRICK  Generator 


Completely  Self-Contained 
Unit  Fully  Automatic 
Water  &  Electric  Controls 


No  smoke  —  no  smell  —  no 
flues  —  no  space  problem  or 
costly  installation.  Our  unit 
is  fully  insulated  and  it 
does  not  create  room  heat. 
Opieration  is  automatic. 
Simply  turn  on  the  switch 
and  in  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
full  steam  pressure  is  avail¬ 
able,  from  ten  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  Underwriter’s  Lab¬ 
oratories  and  A.S.M.E.  approved 
to  meet  all  state  and  local 
requirements. 


LAWRENCE  M.  STEIN  COMPANY 
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Only  ONE  Book 

Has  ALL  the  Principles 

of  Successful  Buying — 

THE  BUYER^S  MANUAL 

Junior  Executives  —  Senior  Executives  —  all  can  profit  from 
careful  study  of  the  recorded  experience  of  27  successful 
retailers. 

Every  angle  of  the  buyer's  job  is  explained  in  clear,  under¬ 
standable  language. 

45,000  copies  to  date!  Because  The  Buyer's  Manual  helps 
both  the  beginner  and  the  veteran. 

Store  presidents  —  top  merchandisers  —  re-read  The  Buyer's 
Manual  once  a  year!  They  always  find  something  new  in  it 
—  are  reminded  of  something  valuable. 

Practically  every  college  School  of  Business  in  the  country 
uses  it  either  as  textbook  or  top  priority  reference  book. 

Practically  every  personnel  training  office  in  every  store  in 
the  country  knows  how  continuously  they  go  to  The  Buyer's 
Manual  for  help  on  a  problem. 

Have  your  own  copy!  Keep  it  at  home  to  study,  to  read,  to 
re-read.  You'll  never  make  a  better  business  investment! 


ORDER  BLANK 

Merchandising  Division 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

100  W.  31  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  copies  of  The  Buyer's  Manual 

□  Check  attached  □  Bill  me 

Name 

Store  . 

Address  . 

City .  . 

M«mber  price  $3.75  lets  10%  for  10  or  mere.  Non-member  price  $10.00. 
Add  3%  tales  lax  if  delivered  in  N.Y.C. 


market  and  do  more  back-to-schod 
advertising. 

Telephone  Training.  Persuading  tele 
phone  operators  to  be  courteous  and 
efficient  when  dealing  directly  with 
the  public  is  a  problem  almost  as  vex 
ing  to  management  as  that  of  training 
sales  help  to  better  performance  ' 
“Fonetips,”  an  on-the-job  training 
course  for  improving  telephone  man 
ners  and  methcxls,  may  be  of  help  in 
this  respect.  The  full  year  course,  con 
sisting  of  24  tent  cards  distributed 
twice  a  month,  is  offered  in  package 
form  by  Boyce  Morgan  &  Associates, 
direct  mail  and  telephone  selling  con¬ 
sultants.  Cards  are  colorful,  done  in 
cartoon  style  as  a  memo  from  manage 
ment,  and  carry  a  brief,  entertaining 
message  on  telephone  procedures.  A 
folder  and  sample  copies  of  Fonetips 
are  available  from  the  firm  at  1757  K 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Men's  Fashion  Pageant.  Plans  are  iin 
derway  to  expand  the  annual  Men’s 
Fashion  Pageant  next  year  following 
the  event’s  success  at  Asbury  Park, 
N.  }.,  last  June.  The  date  for  195) 
will  be  moved  up  from  Father’s  Dav 
to  early  May,  more  extensive  point-of 
purchase  tie-ins  will  be  made  and 
more  items  will  be  featured.  The  pro 
motion,  aimed  at  giving  men’s  fash¬ 
ions  a  larger  share  of  the  spotlight,  is 
sponsored  by  the  New  Jersey  Retail 
Clothiers  and  Furnishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  includes  a  search  for  “Mr. 
Fashion’’  of  the  particular  year  in 
cjuestion. 

Woolen  Resource  List.  Swatch  cards  cl 
Somersville  woolen  fabrics  are  now 
available  to  retailers  with  an  added 
service;  manufacturers  using  the  fab 
rics  in  their  coats  can  be  located  easily 
whenever  a  customer  expresses  a  de¬ 
sire  for  a  garment  in  one  of  the  fabrics 
shown.  An  enclosed  postcard,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Fashion  Bureau,  15  E. 
48  St.,  New  York,  will  produce  re 
source  lists  for  any  of  seven  Somers¬ 
ville  fabrics. 

Milium  Contest.  A  contest  for  retail 
sales  personnel  offering  326  different 
cash  prizes  ranging. from  $20  to  $2,000 
has  been  announced  by  the  Milium 
Division  of  Drering  Milliken  &  Co., 
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Inc.  The  competition  requires  the 
salespierson  to  explain,  in  50  words  or 
less,  why  she  likes  to  sell  merchandise 
featuring  Milium  fabrics. 

Part  of  the  company’s  Fall  sales 
training  program,  the  contest  is  de¬ 
signed  to  arouse  salespeople’s  interest 
in  the  insulated  lining  fabric.  A  12- 
minute  slide-and-sound  presentation 
outlining  “The  Milium  Story”  and 
offering  a  list  of  selling  points  is  also 
available  from  the  company  as  a  sales 
training  aid. 

Write  the  Milium  Division  of  Deer- 
ing  Milliken  at  1407  Broadway,  New 
York,  for  free  entry  blanks  to  the  con¬ 
test  and  up  to  five  free  copies  of  the 
sales  training  film. 

Posture  Promotion.  “Profit  Plan  for 
Posture  Week”  is  the  theme  of  a  pro¬ 
motion  by  S.  H.  Camp  &  Co.,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  revolving  around  the  15th  An¬ 
nual  National  Posture  Week,  October 
12-17.  A  kit  including  ad  mats,  letters 
for  store  mailing  to  customers  and  doc¬ 
tors,  counter  displays  and  other  pro¬ 
motional  material  is  available  from 
the  company. 

Training  for  Corset  Soles.  The  Form- 
fit  Company,  Chicago,  announces  its 
training  school  for  corsetieres  will  get 
under  way  for  the  second  half  of  the 
year  with  sessions  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  at  the  Hotel  Raleigh  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15-16;  Baltimore,  Md.,  at  the 
Sheraton-Belvedere,  September  22-23, 
and  Richmond,  Va.,  at  the  John  Mar¬ 
shall  Hotel,  September  29-30. 

During  October,  the  training  ses¬ 
sions  will  swing  southward,  with  stops 
in  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  at  the  Barringer 
Hotel,  October  6-7;  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
at  the  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel,  Octo¬ 
ber  13-14;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  at  the 
Tutwiler  Hotel,  October  20-21,  and 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  at  the  Columbia 
Hotel,  October  27-28. 

EQUIPMENT  and  SERVICES 

Cellophane  Packaging.  Department 
stores  can  do  it  on  their  own  and 
economize  with  a  new  machine  de¬ 
veloped  by  Milprint,  Inc.,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  according  to  a  release  from  the 
firm.  Called  “Econo-Tube,”  the  de¬ 
vice  is  said  to  be  simple  and  economic 
cal  to  use,  wrapping  merchandise  in 
cellophane  for  self-selection  purposes 


and  to  cut  down  on  soilage.  Cello¬ 
phane  comes  in  tubing,  with  or  with¬ 
out  labeling,  and  is  closed  on  either 
end  by  folding,  stapling  or  taping. 
Write  Milprint,  4200  N.  Holton  St., 
Milwaukee,  for  further  details  on 
printed  and  prefabricated  packaging 
tubes. 

Facts  on  Safes.  Information  on  what 
to  store  in  a  safe,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  money  boxes  and  safes,  and  the 
possible  insurance  savings  available  to 
businesses  are  related  in  a  booklet 
called  “What  You  Should  Know  About 
Safes.”  Booklet  is  available  without 
cost  from  publisher:  Mosler  Safe 
Company,  320  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y. 

Plastic  Book  Jackets.  Of  possible  in¬ 
terest  to  stores  with  lending  libraries 
is  the  protection  against  scuffing,  dirt, 
moisture,  grease  and  ink  stains  said  to 
be  provided  by  a  new  type  of  book  cov¬ 
er  made  of  Bakelite  laminated  poly¬ 
ethylene  film.  Called  “Title-View,” 
the  jacket  features  an  adjustable  trans¬ 
lucent  panel  on  spine  of  book  through 
which  title  is  visible.  Cover  is  manu¬ 
factured  and  distributed  by  Bro-Dart 
Industries,  59  E.  Alpine  St.,  Newark 
5,  N.  J. 

Microfilming  News.  The  new  Film-A- 
Record  Model  No.  4  camera  intro¬ 
duced  by  Remington  Rand  Inc. 
makes  it  possible  to  microfilm  single 
pages,  series  of  pages  stapled  together 
and  bound  volumes  with  pages  spread 
open  in  all  sizes  up  to  11"  x  17", 
according  to  the  manufacturer.  Im¬ 
proved  and  simpler  operation  results 
through  other  advantages  provided 
such  as  a  visual  supply  indicator  which 
reveals  amount  of  film  left  in  camera, 
an  audible  signal  which  warns  oper¬ 
ator  of  improper  loading  or  advanc¬ 
ing  of  film  and  a  colorstat  which 
regulates  light  intensity  when  photo¬ 
graphing  documents  of  varying  color. 

Remington  Rand  has  also  an¬ 
nounced  publication  of  a  new  booklet 
entitled  “Forward  Versus  Side  Read¬ 
ing,”  claiming  that  beginner  students 
using  the  Remington  Line-a-time  for¬ 
ward  reading  copyholders  with  their 
typewriters  achieved  13  per  cent  more 
output  and  a  21  per  cent  increase  in 
accuracy  over  students  using  the  out- 


JVlTtRMIOMS.. 
AT  A  PROFIT'. 


Alteration  Losses 
Are  Out-Of-Date 

Alteration  losses  are  not 
necessary.  Modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  control,  media  of 
measurement,  incentive  sys¬ 
tems,  accurate  and  regular 
distributions  of  cost,  proper 
supervision ...  can  all  help 
reduce  losses  and  fre¬ 
quently  even  create  actual 
profits. 

The  UNITROL  System  is 
reducing  these  losses  in 
stores  Coast  to  Coast. 
Without  obligation  we'll 
be  pleased  to  give  you 
details. 

WRITE,  WIRE  OR  PHONE 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
IDgewater  4-5112 


STOP  INVINTORY  LOSSESI 

Our  itaff  consists  of  industrial 
•nginoors,  trained  in  detec¬ 
tion  and,  therefore,  uniquely 
equipped  not  only  to  dis¬ 
cover  system  flaws,  but  also 
to  trace  dishonesty  and  inef¬ 
ficiency— from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  employee  level. 

Write  For  Free  Booklet* 
"Stealing  From  The  Boss" 
No  Obligation 
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moded  side  reading  methods.  Free 
copies  of  study  available  from  Rem¬ 
ington  Rand  at  315  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  10.  N.  Y. 

Sanding  Without  Dust.  Multi-Clean 
Products,  Inc.,  2277  Ford  Parkway, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  announces  a  new  dust 
pick-up  vacuum  attachment  for  use 
with  Multi-Clean  floor  machines 
while  doing  light  sanding  or  flnish 
sanding.  Dust  is  collected  in  an  easy- 
empty  tyf>e  dust  bag  while  sanding, 
according  to  the  manufacturer,  and 
the  whole  vacuum  unit  including  the 
one  h.p.  motor  can  be  put  on  or  taken 
off  in  10  minutes. 

Interior  Store  Sign.  An  interior  store 
sign  measuring  14  feet  long  by  26 


MORE  SALES,., 

THRU  CHARGE  CUSTOMERS 


T  r  ’i 

A.  I.  WOOD  &  COMPANY 


ISIS  WahNrt  StTMt,  PhHacMphia  2.  Pa. 

The  Research  Method  of  Account  Solicitation 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


TOP  STORE  DESIGNER  AVAIIABLE 

ily  •peetaliied  design  ability  is  balanced  by  10  years 
experience  witb  famous  store  architects  and  10  years 
with  store  Sxture  contractors.  A  department  store 
can  greatly  profit  by  engaging  me  on  a  full  time  basis 
to:  re-plan  departments — streamline  operations;  de¬ 
sign  modem  method  fixtures  that  sell  merchandise; 
design  proper  lighting  and  decor;  create  a  pleasant 
modem  atmosphere.  I  have  the  imagination  and 
know-how  to  costs  down  by  face  lifting  present 
fixtures.  Successful  relationship  with  others  and  cz- 
ecntive  ability.  Location  open.  Box  101,  Sroaxs, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  City. 

WANTED  —  Used  cycle  billing  files, 
Craig,  Diebold  or  similar  to  handle 
approx.  15,000  accts.  Write  Ben 
Simon  &  Sons,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


inches  high  has  been  installed  in 
Mandel  Brothers’  suburban  Lincoln 
Village  store  near  Chicago  to  serve  a 
dual  purpose:  featuring  special  sale 
items  and  serving  as  a  store  directory. 
The  sign  runs  along  the  edge  of  a 
mezzanine  floor  and  can  be  seen  by  all 
incoming  traffic.  The  four-inch  plastic 
letters  are  easily  interchangeable.  For 
information  and  a  brochure  describ¬ 
ing  the  sign  in  detail,  write:  Wagner 
Sign  Service,  Inc.,  581  So.  Hoyne 
Ave.,  Chicago  12. 

Trucks  Go  Modern.  The  Utility 
Truck  Distributors,  Union  City, 
Indiana,  have  announced  a  new  line 
of  parcel  delivery  truck  bodies  with 
special  safety  and  labor-saving  fea-. 
tures.  The  most  important  of  these 
features  include:  fully  curved  front 
windshield  of  safety  glass  which  offers 
driver  180  degree  vision;  low  step-up 
and  extra  wide  doors  for  easy  loading 
and  unloading,  and  “safety-trak”  on 
steps  and  floors  which  prevents  slip>- 
ping.  Bodies  are  for  use  with  Chevro¬ 
let  and  CMC  truck  chassis. 

Profitable  Space  for 
Each  Department 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

carried  or  additional  lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise  should  be  introduced.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  space  allocated  as  a 
result  of  Dollar  Contribution  results 
in  a  customer  density  that  is  below  a 
desired  minimum,  the  space  must  be 
cut  and  necessary  adjustments  made 
in  the  merchandise  content  of  the  de¬ 
partment  (if  necessary)  to  permit  it  to 
operate  in  the  space  allocated.  Once 
again  we  see  the  concept  of  a  stock- 
to-space  ratio. 

Varying  the  Spac«.  Finally,  our  con¬ 
cept  of  space  allocation  must  be  flexi¬ 
ble.  In  day  to  day  opierations  we  must 
always  be  conscious  of  customer  dens¬ 
ity.  No  matter  how  short  the  period 
of  the  sale  or  promotion,  extra  space 
must  be  available  to  a  department  to 
prevent  its  passing  the  desirable  level 
of  customer  density.  Department  man¬ 
agers  must  be  indoctrinated  with  the 
concept  of  customer  density  to  permit 
proper  use  of  the  space  regularly  under 
their  control  in  order  to  maximize 
their  department  contributions.  Dur¬ 


ing  a  store-wide  peak  period  such  a>| 
Christmas,  each  floor  should  be  read  | 
justed  to  produce  a  relatively  constant  i 
customer  density. 

Planning  against  the  criteria  out¬ 
lined,  each  store  should  be  able  toi 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  its  use  ol 
its  physical  plant.  Using  such  guides,  | 
perhaps  a  store  would  be  ahead 
(profit-wise)  to  put  furniture  in  the, 
basement  and  the  value  store  on  the 
top  floor.  Perhaps  it  should  drop 
“traditional”  departments  to  make 
room  for  such  new  ones  as  air  condi¬ 
tioning,  airplanes  and  atom  heating 
machines.  The  road  to  profit  is  to  offer 
the  merchandise  that  the  customen 
want  and  that  will  give  the  store  its 
maximum  profit  with  its  present  phys¬ 
ical  plant. 

There's  A  Buyer 
Behind  Every  Desk 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

a  say  in  the  buying  of  receiving  and 
marking  equipment,  building  main¬ 
tenance  needs  and  delivery  equip¬ 
ment. 

Executives  in  the  store  management 
category  are  extremely  active  in  the 
supplies  and  equipment  buying  field. 
Nearly  all  of  them  buy  or  influence 
buying  in  every  non-merchandise  cat^ 
gory  but  display.  As  to  display,  how¬ 
ever,  just  about  every  reporting  sales 
promotion  manager  or  display  execu¬ 
tive  says  he  either  buys  or  exerts  buy-  ■ 
ing  influence. 

No  Fences.  The  results  of  this  survey 
should  be  heartening  to  the  {personnel 
director  who  is  also  his  store’s  pur¬ 
chasing  agent,  to  the  store  owner  who  j 
buys  men's  clothing  “and  all  related  [ 
items  from  charcoal  burners  to  beer  | 
steins,”  to  the  treasurer  who  buys  fun 
and  the  treasurer  who  selects  adver-  ; 
tising  media.  If,  like  one  store  presi¬ 
dent,  they  nurse  feelings  of  guilt  be¬ 
cause  they  have  their  fingers  in  many 
pies,  they  can  see  from  the  figurei 
cited  here  that  they  are  not  alone,  nor 
are  they  in  the  minority.  Most  of  the 
other  retailers  who  participated  also 
revealed  themselves  as  men  and  wo¬ 
men  whose  activities  could  not  be 
restricted  by  the  neat  lines  of  organi¬ 
zation  charts  or  by  the  text-book  defi¬ 
nitions  of  their  official  titles. 
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Your  business  can  increase  sales  and  reduce  losses  by  applying  one  of  the  soundest 
principles  in  modern  retail  management— freot  sales  personnel  as  adult  pupils. 
Willmark  will  help  you  apply  this  profitable  principle  just  as  effectively  as  it  is  now 
doing  for  thousands  of  progressive  retailers  from  coast  to  coast. 

Willmark's  constructive  program  of  employee  education  will 

Teach  your  personnel  how  to  suggest  additional  merchandise,  how 
to  trade  up,  how  to  handle  cash  transactions  properly  and  how  to 
please  customers. 

Test  your  personnel  for  their  selling  and  cash-handling  weak¬ 
nesses,  for  their  adherence  to  your  store  rules  and  their  courtesy  to 
your  customers.  Through  Willmark’s  shopping  test  reports,  you  will 
be  able  to 

Cerrect  your  personnel  and  continue  to  correct  their  inefficient  sell¬ 
ing  and  cash-handling  habits,  their  violations  of  store  rules  and 
their  customer  indifference. 

Learn  how  your  organization  can  increase  sales  volume  and  reduce  its  losses  with 
the  practical  Willmark  Program.  Mail  coupon  today  for  a  free  copy  of  our  descrip¬ 
tive  booklet,  “Increase  Sales  Prevent  Losses.”  There  is  no  obligation,  of  course. 


33  Branch  Offices  from  Coast  to  Coast 
Available  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  United  States 


250  W«tl  57  Str««f,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 


Educational  Dipartmont  S/9;  53 

Willmark  Sorvico  Systtm,  Inc. 

250  West  S7th  Slrool,  Now  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Without  cost  or  obligotion,  please  send  me  your  free  descriptive 
booklet,  "Increase  Soles  Prevent  losses." 

Nome - 

Company - 

Address - 

City_ State 
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THIS  SALESPERSON  KNOWS  that  she  gets  credit  for  every  sale 
she  makes.  This  has  helped  to  increase  total  sales  at  Daniel’s. 


ALL  SALES  RECORDS  ARE  centralized  by 
a  National  Floor  Audit  System. 


MR.  WARNER  B.  DANIELS,  President 
Daniel’s  Inc.,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 


Floor  Audit  saves  us  ^2,640  a  year... 

repays  its  cost  eveiy  9  months !” 


“Daniel’s  is  saving  money  while 
doing  more  business,”  writes  Mr. 
Warner  B.  Daniels,  President.  “A 
great  deal  of  credit  for  this  goes  to 
our  National  Floor  Audit  System. 

“Customers  appreciate  the 
smooth,  fast  service  and  itemized 
receipts  of  our  National  Sales 
Registers,  while  automatic  me- 
chaiiical  addition  has  saved  us 
over  a  dollar  a  day. 

“Further,  we  save  many  hours 
in  computing  retail  inventory. 
Buyers  and  store  executives  are 
kept  in  touch  with  vital  sales  in¬ 


formation  at  all  times.  This  has 
greatly  facilitated  our  merchan¬ 
dise  planning. 

“Since  our  National  Sales  Reg¬ 
isters  do  much  of  our  figure  work, 
automatically,  our  audit  depart¬ 
ment  is  never  behind,  even  during 
peak  seasons.  This  has  allowed  us 
to  save  over  $2,300  a  year  in 
salaries. 

“Needless  to  say,  we  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  our  National 
Floor  Audit  and  owe  much  to  its 
efficient  operation.” 


Your  store  can  profit  by  the  money- 
saving,  money-making  advantages 
Floor  Audit  provides.  A  National 
System  often  pays  for  itself  in  the 
first  year  and  then  goes  on  year  after 
year  returning  a  handsome  profit. 
Your  nearby  National  representa¬ 
tive  is  a  trained  systems  analyst  and 
will  make  a  survey  of  your  present 
methods.  It  will  pay  you  to  investi¬ 
gate.  Call  him  today! 

*T||AOS*MAIi(K  NKtf.  tf.  t.  ^AT.  OFT.  ' 
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THE  HATIOHAL  CASH  KE6ISTER  COMPAHY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 


